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directions, and employed in different kinds of work, such 
as felling trees, and getting them down from the hills ; 
cutting grass, and repairing the huts with it; building the 
hospital; hauling the Thetis’s rudder higher up the 
beach; landing the Lightning’s capstan, and getting it, 
with the bower anchor,* and the Thetis’s stream cable,t 
on the main cliff, &c. In fact, the whole neighbourhood 
of our domicile presented a lively scene of exhilarating, 
and, to me, most interesting bustle. And it was very 
gratifying to observe that both officers and men joined 
heart and hand in every act. 

We now had some heavy rains, which replenished the 
pool from which we drew our supply of water, and I 
took an opportunity of going to Praya de Anjou with a 
party of men, and, after digging in numerous places, at 
Jength succeeded in finding water. And, as the natives 
were now much better off in this respect than formerly, 
I induced them to spare usa little from the hole from 
which they were supplied, so that altogether we obtained 
a sufficient quantity for the daily use of the ship, and 
occasionally for those at the island. And from this time 
we had always a tolerable though irregular supply, but 
never could succeed in rendering the pool clear: there 
were obvious marks that animals of some kind disturbed 
it during the night, and prevented its becoming whole- 
some. However, on the whole, having succeeded thus 
far, my next object was to obtain some fresh provisions, 
for which purpose I sent Mr. Smith, the purser, into the 
country. At first he met with many difficulties, but ulti- 
mately succeeded in making arrangements for a partial 
supply of bullocks, sheep, and vegetables: and as the 
fishermen brought us fish occasionally, and we sometimes 
caught a few ourselves, the people had frequently a fresh 
meal. These supplies were of great assistance in en- 
abling me to keep the Lightning in a state ready for any 
service at a very short notice. 

An amusing occurrence took place about this time. 
We were drawing the sean,+ and had enclosed a large 
quantity of fish, when, as the net approached the beach, 
a tolerably large turtle was discovered in it, making great 
efforts to get through; which being observed by Mr. 
Chatfield, who was standing in the bow of the boat, and 
perhaps already in imagination enjoying a basin of soup, 
he became alarmed lest the turtle should escape—and on 
the impulse of the moment, forgetting that he could not 
swim, he plunged into the water to seize it, and in the 
next instant was struggling to save himself, thus adding 
to our draught the « oddest fish” of all. He was speedily 
taken into the boat, where he continued to puff and blow 
for a time, but without having received any injury, and 
afforded a good dead of merriment to all the spectators. 

The situation of the various fragments of wreck being 
now well ascertained, I declined for the present making 
further search in that way; but, on the 25th, again ex- 
plored the heap, and took up from it some pieces of a 
messenger,§ and large quantities of rope, canvass, wood, 
copper-bolts, dead-eyes,| iron, lead, and a variety of other 
things, by which operation it was so much reduced, that 
on making fast the runners of the launch and pinnace 
to several of the undermost articles, and heaving on both 
windlasses at once, we succeeded in turning over and 
pulling it completely to pieces. But this effort” termi- 
nated for the present in disappointment ; for instead of 
finding underneath, as we had anticipated, a part of the 
bottom of the ship, nothing but large rocks was pre- 
sented to our view. The launch was therefore employed 
as before, for the rest of the day, in exploring the surface 
of the bottom; and we found some guns, ballast, and 
shot, but no other part of the keel or timbers. This 

* One of the largest anchors of the ship. 

+ The cable belonging to the stream anchor, which is 
the anchor next less in size to the bower. 

+ A large net. 

§ A large rope, which being lashed on to the cable, 
and passed several times round the capstan, the anchor 
is hove up by it. ; 

| A round flattish wooden block, with three holes in, 
to receive a rope called a lanyard, by which the rigging 
is made fast. 
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tended to impress me the more strongly with the con- 
viction that extraordinary efforts would be necessary to 
accomplish the object of finding this part of the wreck. 
Alternations of hope and doubt were evident in all coun- 
tenances, according as the result of any particular attempt 
presented a prospect of success or failure; but in no in- 
stance could I discover the slightest relaxation of their 
desire to use every effort to obtain a successful issue. I 
was now satisfied that it was in vain to expect to find 


wreck. And having to such an extent explored the sur- 
face of the bottom, made it a matter of serious conside- 
ration to me whether it had not gone out seaward with 
that part of the ship on which it was stowed; and it 
seemed that our endeavours should now be directed to 
the recovery of such articles as we had discovered. In 
order, however, that on the first opportunity a more 
minute examination might be made between the rocks, 
I had the necessary implements made for digging among 
thenm—and, to give further encouragement to the bell- 
men, I offered a reward of fifty milreis for the discovery 


of silver. 

For the purpose of conducting such stores as we might 
recover to a place of deposit, I had intended to rig two 
short derricks on the face of the main cliff, to raise them 
from the boats, instead of rowing with them into the 


purpose of leveling a platform at the point where each 


of ascending and descending at those parts where we 
munication between the cove and the summit of the cliff. 


When we left off work on the evening of the 25th, the 
swell had begun to set in. It continued to increase till 


of awful commotion ; and when I considered the abrupt 


be washed out seaward. The tides had hitherto been 
tolerably regular as to their rise and fall, and even strong 


This day commenced with light variable winds, and 
heavy thunder, lightning, and rain; there was a terrific 


remained smooth in the harbour, and there was not the 
least apparent reason for apprehension until nearly noon. 
As it was Sunday, we had mustered the ship’s company, 
by divisions, according to routine, and performed divine 
service; and I was glad of the prospect of giving the 


not to be so. The tide rose with great rapidity, and 
caused such devastation on the beach that the exertions 
of all hands were necessary for the preservation of every 
thing which was on it. The first object of our care was 
the derrick, which, with great alacrity, was parbuckled* 
higher up, and secured by fastenings from the bank 
above. 

While we were thus employed the Brazilian launch 
broke from her moorings, was driven broadside on to 
the beach, forced close up to the bank, and with great 
difficulty saved from being wrecked. We next gave our 
attention to the removal of things of less consequence, 
most of which were ultimately saved; but several arti- 
cles of useful iron work were irrecoverably sunk in the 
sand; the sawpits were destroyed ; the Thetis’s rudder 
buried entirely out of our sight, and was afterwards dug 


out at a considerable distance from the place in which it 


had been lying, and the whole appearance of the beach 
was entirely changed. 

A dead body likewise was discovered in the surf, and 
taken up. It proved to be that of the late captain’s 
clerk, of the Thetis, who was drowned at the time of the 
wreck, and had been buried in the beach; and it was 





* Rolled along by means of ropes passed round, hav- 





ing one end made fast, while the others are pulled on. 


the treasure attached to, or resting on, any part of the 


remarkable, that, notwithstanding upwards of three | 





of the treasure, and subsequently thirty for the first bar | 


harbour; but on cutting the zig-zag paths down, for the | 
derrick was intended to be fixed, I found that the | 
expenditure of labour and time would be too great, and | 
therefore had rope-ladders made merely for the purpose | 


could not cut a path, and thus completed a line of com- | 


On the 27th, we were thrown into considerable alarm. | 


months had elapsed since the time of its interment, de- 
composition had not iaken place in the slightest degree. 
It was re-interred—the funeral service being performed 
on the occasion. 

In prospect of the completion of the derrick, which it 
was computed would, with its gear, weigh about forty 
tons, I applied to the commander in chief for the assist- 
ance of about one hundred men, expressly for the pur- 
pose of erecting it, who were to return immediately when 
this was accomplished. It will readily be imagined that 
a party of good sailors, of the full number requested, 
were necessary for such a work, wherein an accident 
in one part would, in all probability, be fatal to the whole. 
I was consequently much disappointed on the arrival of 
the Adelaide, on the 30th, to find that she had brought 
but seventy-four persons; among whom were twenty- 
five ordinary seamen, six landsmen, and eight boys. 
However, as I had no remedy, I made the best of them 
that I could. They exerted themselves to the full extent 
of their abilities. 

The Adelaide brought also the rigging I had demanded 
for the derrick, and the day was employed in getting it 
on shore, and placing it in the store. The incessant 
southwest swell setting into the cove, rendered the 
working of the bell at all times more or less perilous— 
but practice had inured the men to it, and given them 
judgment to direct their exertions. So that, although 
there was no remedy for the violent concussions against 
the rocks, yet there was less danger of broken legs or 
arms, or other injuries to them; and I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them go to their work, just as they would 
to any ordinary duty that might be required. Still the 
exertion of working hard in so small a space, and in so 
great a depth of water, was distressingly fatiguing, which 
induced me to determine, in order to render it less so, 
that all the petty officers of the ship should become 


| bell-men—and accordingly I appointed them in turn to 
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it reached to such a height that the cove was in a state | 


declivity of the bottom, I feared that all the wreck might | 


winds had not made any material difference in them. | 


sea in the cove and all along the outside coast; but it | 


} 


people a day’s rest, but an hour determined that it was | 


that duty. 

The 31st was a remarkably fine and bright day, and 
we were in the cove by daylight. The sea was less dis- 
turbed than on any preceding day since we commenced 
our work; and so clear that rocks at the bottom could 
be seen at the depth of seven fathoms, and every thing 
seemed auspicious for rigidly exploring the interstices 
between them; and, if not successful in that way, the 
bell-men were prepared for digging with the implements 
with which they were provided. It had from the outset 
been my study to keep up the interest which all the peo- 


| ple felt in the undertaking, by occasionally using a few 


encouraging words bearing on the rewatd and merit 
which would accrue in the event of success. On this 
morning, it was somewhat remarkable that I had a 
strong impression, or rather presentiment, that the sys- 
tem of work I had concerted would succeed. So forcible 
was this feeling, that I rose at three o’clock, and com- 
menced writing a Jong despatch to the commander in 
chief, and at half past five left it unfinished, in the hope 
that I might have to insert a report of the anticipated 
good fortune. On reaching the cove, when every thing 


| was prepared, I gave very minute directions to the bell- 


men, and added, “ Now, my lads, be alive; let every 
man be attentive in his station, for I mean to find the 
dollars to-day.” This produced a universal smile of 
satisfaction, though, perhaps, in some instances partaking 
a little of the incredulous; and “ good luck to you,” 
was addressed to the bell-men by all the boats’ crews, 
some of whom remarked that I had never disappointed 
them yet. 

My arrangement for the day was to commence near 
the northeast cliff, in five fathoms water; next, to move 
out seaward to ten fathoms, and then diagonally to cross 
the whole of the ground on which we had seen any 
wreck. But so strongly was I impressed with the con- 
viction that the situation in which the heap of materials 
had lain was the most probable spot, that I could not 
abstain from searching there first ; and was the more in- 
duced to do so, as I judged that the heavy sea on the 
27th might have cleared away a great deal of rubbish. 
This proved to be the case to some extent, for, on ex- 


| amination of the bottom, it was found that a great part 
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of the remains of the heap which we had turned over 
on the 25th had disappeared, and left the rocks partially 
clear. ‘his induced me to alter my plan, and to direct 
the bell-men to keep very close to the bottom, while the 
movements of the launch were confined to about ten 
fathoms each way, occasionally stopping and lowering 
the bell on the bottom, to enable the men to look into 
the crevices, and turn over the smaller rocks. This 
method had been pursued with great earnestness for 
some hours, when the signal of attention was made from 
the bell, and immediately afterwards a tally-board floated 
up with the cheering words written on it, “ Be careful 
in lowering the bell to a foot, for we are now over some 
dollars.” ‘These directions being complied with, they 
remained on the bottom for a considerable time, the 
depth of water being about seven fathoms, when they 
came up with their caps full of dollars and some gold. 
They were received with three as hearty cheers from all 
of us in the cove as ever were given, the effect of which 
was increased by the reverberation from the surrounding 
cliffs; and they were as enthusiastically returned by 
those who were on the heights above, some of the na- 
tives who happened to be there joining in the shout. 

The treasure was so strewed about and mixed with 
pulverised granite, splinters of wood, and the various 
materials and contents of the ship, that it was impossible 
to form an idea as to the extent or quantity of it; still 
our efforts were at last crowned with success. We had 
persevered through discouraging difficulties and obsta- 
cles of no ordinary nature, and had found means to sur- 
mount them often contrary to all expectation ; but further 
and great exertions must still be used ere we could reach 
the point which we were ambitious to attain; namely, 
the recovery of all the property that could by any means 
be rescued. A part at least of the treasure was now 
found, and the next consideration was to devise the best 
and most expeditious mode of taking it up, and to pre- 
vent its being washed away by the action of the sea 
during the operation. 

By sounding with a hand-lead, I found that the de- 
clivity of the bottom at this part was at an angle of about 
tiventy-three degrees with the horizon; and, from this 
circumstance, it was to be presumed that on every occa- 
sion of a heavy swell setting in (which experience had 
shown always disturbed every thing movable at the 
boitom), it would settle further out into deep water. 

My orders to the bell-men were therefore as follows: 
They were first to go to the outermost dollar, or other 
article of treasure they could discover, and to place a 
pig of ballast, with a bright tally-board fast to it, against, 
and on the inner side of, the nearest fixed rock they 
could find; from this they were then to proceed in 
taking up all that lay immediately on the surface, but 
not to remove any thing else until all that was visible 
was obtained ; this being done, they were to return to 
the place first commenced at, and passing over the same 
ground, remove the small rocks and other articles, one 
by one, and progressively take up whatever might, by 
such removal, be discovered, but not on any account to 
dig without express orders from me. In furtherance of 
this, the pinnace was employed in weighing and carry- 
ing into deep water the small rocks as fast as they were 
slung by the bell-men. Pursuing this mode, by half 
past eleven we had recovered about 3000 dollars; and I 
went on shore for a few minutes, finished my despatch 
to the admiral, and having sent the Adelaide with it, re- 
turned to my post in the cove; and we continued our 
labour until dark, when, having well buoyed the place, 
we, with great reluctance, desisted. But the ardour of 
the officers and people was raised to the highest pitch, 
good fortune had given such a spur to their zeal as in- 
spired them with a perfect contempt of danger; and this 
was manifested by the utmost alacrity and cheerfulness 
with which every proposal I made, and every order I 
gave, was received and executed. 

Appreciating this on their part, and convinced that 
such a set of fine fellows would attempt the performance 
of any thing thal man dare undertake, it was impossible 
that I should not experience corresponding feelings, and 
I determined on evincing them by venturing out of the 
ordinary track in an experiment entirely novel; that of 
working a diving-bell in the open sea by torch-light. 
What I have already recited, renders the great danger 
with which we were constantly surrounded, during the 
progress of the work, so apparent, that perhaps I may 
be thought to have exceeded the bounds of prudence on 


2 





this occasion in exposing the lives of so many persons; 
but it must be recollected that the enterprise was novel 
and unique in its nature, and that this was only follow- 
ing up a series of perilous experiments which had all 
proved successful, none of which would ever have been 
attempted had I been guided by a cool calculation of 
what might be prudent in the general acceptation of the 
term. On reaching our encampment, I directed that 
while we who had been in the cove were taking some 
refreshment others should prepare a number of large 
torches, and get the boats ready for resuming work. We 
were in the cove aguin by nine o'clock, and matters were 
arranged in the following order. The bell-launch was 
placed over the spot we had previously been working in, 
and secured with the usual warps, having two torches 
over the stern, and one on each quarter; the Brazilian 
launch was placed at about three fathoms off on her star- 
board quarter, with four torckes over her side. The 
pinnace was similarly situated on the other quarter, also 
with four torches, and the cutter right astern, with two 
torches, thus forming a square, and this arrangement of 
the torches produced a very strong light. 

The great caution-I had used in buoying, was now 
turned to good account, for as we could not use any cross 
bearings, the buoys enabled us to place the bell-boat to 
a nicety, and the bell was on the first attempt lowered 
exactly on the spot we had left at dark. There was a 
lighted wax-candle taken down in the bell, but it con- 
sumed the air so fast that it was necessary to extinguish 
it as soon as the bell-men got a fair sight of the place 
they were about to work in. 


To depict the scene now presented, is a task beyond 
my powers of description. Thetis Cove, on this occa- 
sion, would have supplied a fine subject for the artist. 
The strong glare cast from the torches on every projec- 
tion of the stupendous cliffs, rendered the deep shade of 
their indentations and fissures more conspicuous—their 
darkness more visible ; and, notwithstanding there was 
a flickering brightness thrown upon some parts, a solemn 
gloom pervaded the whole, which was much heightened 
by contrast with the brilliant whiteness of the foam on 
the rocks beneath. The rushing of the roaring sea into 
the deep chasms produced a succession of reports like 
those of cannon, which were multiplied by echoes from 
the surrounding cliffs ; and the assembled boats, contain- 
ing groups of persons employed in their various occupa- 
tions, kept in constant motion by the influence of the 
swell, completed a scene which, when viewed from the 
heights above, might suggest the idea of looking into 
Pandemonium. This experiment succeeded to admira- 
tion, and we continued taking up treasure until two 
o’clock in the morning of the Ist of April, when we 
were glad to retire, having obtained in the whole, by 
this attempt, 6326 dollars, 36 pounds 10 ounces of Plata 
pina, 5 pounds 4 ounces of old silver, 243 pounds 8 
ounces of silver in bars, and 4 pounds 8 ounces of gold. 
After a little rest, we were again at our employment by 
half past five, and proceeded very prosperously for some 
hours, but were then obliged to desist, and had a very 
narrow escape from imminent peril, arising from a sud- 
den shift of wind, one of those causes which subse- 
quently frequently occurred, and were at all times 
attended with great danger. It had blown moderately 
from the northeast during the morning, with every ap- 
pearance of its continuing so, and we were proceeding 
with the most encouraging success, having removed a 
number of rocks of various magnitudes, some of them 
weighing many hundred weight, and had taken up up- 
wards of 4000 dollars in value, but at eleven o’clock our 
progress was arrested by the wind suddenly setting in 
from the westward, and in a very short time a danger- 
ous sea got up, occasioned in a great measure by the re- 
coil from the perpendicular cliffs, which, as already 
stated, form the whole coast on the sea side of the island, 
and our situation became very critical. We were obliged 
hastily to leave the cove, and notwithstanding the most 
prompt measures were taken, and the utmost exertion 
used at the oars, the launch being towed by all the boats 
including my own gig, for three hours we made scarcely 
any progress, and she shipped water so fast as to keep 
many of the men constantly baling ; but fortunately the 
current changed in our favour, and at the expiration of 
the fourth hour we happily reached the harbour; which, 
if we had not done, most of us must inevitably have 


perished. During the month of March, the cases of 





rheumatism increased in number, as did also those of 
cholera, and ulcers became more numerous and painful, 

April.—A new responsibility at this period devolved 
on me, namely, that of protecting the treasure from 
plunder. The circumstances under which it was obtain- 
ed, as well as the unavoidable exposure of it, furnished 
temptations of no ordinary nature. My anxiety was 
not only that it should not be purloined, but that there 
should not even be room for suspicion of its being so; [ 
therefore determined that every thing relating to it should 
be done in the most public and exposed manner that cir. 
cumstances would admit of, and at the same time that 
there should be such a police as would render robbery 
impossible. To this end I made the following arrange. 
ments. The bell-men’s dresses were simply a frock and 
trowsers made of blanket, and these were taken off in 
the boat immediately on their coming from the bel!, and 
thoroughly examined by an officer. I had buckets made 
of very thick canvass doubled, with a rope grummet* at 
the top and bottom, and strengthened at the sides by 
platting made of rope of the same size as the grummets, 
In these buckets the treasure was sent up from the bell, 
just in the state in which it was taken from the bottom, 
a great part having been pressed by the rocks into a con- 
crete mass with the pulverised granite, and other sub- 
stances. On being hauled into the pinnace, it was turned 
into a trough prepared for the purpose, with holes in the 
bottom; in this the lumps were broken, and a great 
quantity of water thrown on it to wash the filth away. 
The large pieces of Plata pina, old silver and gold, were 
first removed ; the dollars were then picked out, and 
underwent a cleaning by being rubbed hard against each 
other between the hands; they were then carefully 
counted, and put into canvass bags. The rubbish then 
underwent a more rigid scrutiny, for some of the pieces 
of gold were so small, and a great quantity of the Plata 
pina was so smashed into minute particles, some of them 
smaller than a pea, that without the most careful exami- 
nation a considerable value might have been lost. The 
bars of silver, and other large pieces of treasure, were 
cleaned by scraping and scrubbing. This first conrse 
was performed by the young gentlemen of the boats, 
assisted by one or more of the crew, according to the 
quantity, and under the immediate observation of myself 
or the officer of the bell-launch. I then took it in my 
gig, and carried it to the encampment, where I had a 
large table, or rather platform, fixed close to my hut for 
the purpose of the final cleansing and packing. It was 
now placed under the guard of the officer of the watch 
and a sentinel, an! in the immediate charge and super- 
intendence of Mr. R. T. Reep, my clerk. Here it was 
subjected to a more thorough cleansing, being ultimately 
washed in fresh water, then dried in the sun, or on 
sheets of copper placed over a fire under cover in wet 
weather; the dollars and other coins being again counted, 
and the other kinds of treasure weighed and registered 
under my own superintendence, and that of the first 
lieutenant, master, and purser, whenever practicable ; it 
was then put into bags containing five hundred dollars 
each, and finally into boxes containing six bags each, 
marked, numbered, and sealed with my own seal, and 
then deposited in my hut until a favourable opportunity 
of subsequently placing it on board the Lightning for 
safety until called for by such vessels as might be order- 
ed to convey it to England ; and as I had a great objec- 
tion to its going out of my possession excepting direct 
to the Bank of England, to be there deposited until the 
rightful” owners were ascertained, I wrote to the com- 
mander in chief to allow them to cali at Cape Frio for 
it, with which request he complied. The bell was search- 
ed every evening by an officer. 

The derrick being extended to so great a length, had 
consumed an immense quantity of iron; the whole of 
the hoops of the pieces of the Thetis’s masts were al- 
ready used, and I was obliged to have recourse to chain- 
plates, hammock-stancheons, and other large articles of 
iron, to make more ; but notwithstanding the blacksmith, 
John Leary, was an excellent workman, and exercised a 
good deal of ingenuity, the forge was not of sufficient 
power for the work, and the hoops frequently broke in 
driving on, a misfortune which could be remedied only 
by making them with hinges and forelocks, which was 
done ; and by such means we managed to make a auffi- 
cient number. 


* A hoop or ring made of rope. 
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ON THE WRECK OF THE THETIS. 
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Another report of several tigers having been seen 
during the night on the beach in our neighbourhood 
reached me, and I determined on proving its truth or 
falsehood by ocular demonstration, and therefore gave 
directions. that whenever one was seen I should imme- 
diately be informed of it; I also desired that some mus- 
kets should every evening be loaded with ball, and 
previously to going to bed charged my fowling-piece 
with two pistol-balls in each barrel. On the night after 
this preparation, the sentry called to me that “ There 
were five tigers on the beach.” “ Rather a formidable 
enemy to encounter,” said I. But the number was quite 
enough to satisfy me that the animals were not of the 
kind they were supposed to be. I took my gun, and 
with the midshipman of the watch, the corporal of ma- 
rines, and sentry, each armed with a musket, sallied 
down towards the beach, when there proved to be a 
group of the number stated. The derrick formed an 
excellent screen for us, and, by creeping along a little 
above it, we were enabled to get within about fifty yards 
of the objects of our attack, expecting to “ bag” at least 
a brace of them; but they were too wary to allow us to 
approach nearer. Finding they heard us, I discharged 
my gun into the midst of them, and they simultaneously 
rushed into the sea and disappeared. They were sea- 
pigs (capivara), of which we subsequently saw a con- 
siderable number, killed several, and found their flesh 
excellent food, but with this exploit terminated our tiger- 
hunting at Cape Frio. On subsequent enquiry, I found 
that it was not by any means an unusual occurrence for 
tigers to swim over from the main-land in quest of the 
very animals which in this instance had been mistaken 
for them, and of which they are very fond; and, there- 
fore, considering that there was no particular obstacle to 
their approaching and making free with one or two of 
us should their appetite dispose them for a more delicate 
morsel, I repeated the order that the people should not 
stray into the woods, excepting in parties. 

During the succeeding three days after the Ist of 
April, the swell was too great to admit of working the 
bell, and the people were employed on the cliffs in secur- 
ing several lengths of the Thetis’s chain stream cable to 
the different fastenings to attach the derrick gear to; the 
party of excavators was increased, some hands were em- 
ployed in making torches, others in cutting wood for 
capstan and crab bars, and sinking bolts at various points. 
Carpenters were employed in making money-boxes, and 
on the 4th, Moore the engineer, with his party, blasted a 
hole in the rock to form a step for the derrick. 

The 5th was a very favourable day: by sunset we 
had recovered a large quantity of treasure, and there still 
remained much more within reach. Determined to per- 
severe, we lighted the torches, and made the other pre- 
parations for continuing to work through the night, but 
shortly afterwards the sky suddenly became overcast, 
and thunder, lightning, and rain, following in quick suc- 
cession, disappointed our hopes, and drove us to the 
harbour. 

On the following morning. we made another trial, 
though there was a great deal of swell, and the launch 
surged violently; still, though at great risk, we perse- 
vered for two hours in our endeavours to land the bell, 
but they were fruitless; we found it impossible, and con- 
sequently returned to the harbour. But on the 7th the 
sea was sufficiently quiet to admit of our placing it be- 
tween the rocks, which being at length accomplished, 
we got at the treasure that had been left on the evening 
of the 5th. At dark the torches were again lighted, and 
the work continued until nine o’clock, when we con- 
cluded a very productive though exceedingly dangerous 
day’s work, 

The unsettled state of the weather and the sea (as 
before mentioned) had, for several intervening days, pre- 
cluded the possibility of working the bell, which enabled 
me to direct my whole force and attention to the derrick, 
the hooping of which was completed on the 6th, and 
we then commenced woolding* it, and getting all the 
clothing on, which for a considerable time had employed 
a gang of riggers, and was now completed under the 
immediate superintendence of Mr. Chatfield. 

On leveling the cliffs for the platforms, the excavators 
discovered amongst the decomposed granite a great quan- 
tity of mica of a bright yellow colour, which they sup- 

* The act of winding a piece of rope round a mast, 
or other spar, 


posed to be gold, and brought many specimens of it to 
me under the idea that they had found a far more profit- 
able mine above than below the sea, I endeavoured to 
undeceive them in this respect, but they looked very in- 
credulous, nor could I for a long time remove the impres- 
sion from their minds; theie skepticism was rather 
amusing, for, whenever I visited them, I was sure to find 
a heap of it placed in a corner for my inspection, and 
on every occasion they had some new reason for assuring 
me that it must be the precious metal. We had by this 
time taken off thirteen feet of the peak of the northeast 





cliff, and thereby made a platform of eighty feet by sixty ; 
on this was placed the Lightning’s capstan and four | 
crabs, formed of the heels of the Thetis’s topmasts, the 
Lightning’s bower and stream anchors, and the store 
anchor, to which were shackled the chain splicing-tails 
and several lengths of the Thetis’s chain stream cable 
which we had recovered, extending several fathoms over 
the cliff to attach the standing parts* of the topping- 
lifts and guy-topping Jifts to, and preserve them fiom | 
chafing against the rocks. There were also eight large 
bollards placed in proper situations for other securities. 
Four other platforms, each large enough for working a | 
crab, were made at appropriate parts for using the guys 
and guy-topping lifts. The roads and paths that had 
been cut, extending from our encampment to those plat- 
forms, and from the one to the other of them, together | 
amounted to the length of nearly a mile and a half. | 
The zig-zag path down the cliff was finished, and at | 
those parts of the main cliff which were inaccessible in | 
that manner, rope-ladders were substituted, and thus a | 
communication was formed with the cove at the point 
where the derrick was to be stepped. 

All this being done, the large hawserst were rove | 
through the blocks, their purchases lashed to them, and | 
partially overhauled+ over the cliffs. The getting the 
before-mentioned heavy articles up was most distressingly | 
laborious, for they were obliged to be carried a great part | 
of the distance where the surface was covered with a 
loose deep sand, and to this cause may be mainly attri- | 
buted a complaint of the heart which subsequently at- 
tacked several of the people. 

Amongst the things crept up was a part of the bows 
of the wreck, including the hawse pieces,§ which were of 
great value to us, and were turned to good account by 
being fitted with rollers, and fixed as a breast-work on 
the brink of the main| platform for the gear to traverse | 
over; this plan not only prevented chafing but likewise 
saved a great deal of labour. Mr. Jones succeeded in | 
accomplishing this in a most effective manner. 

The Sth of this month was another good day with the | 
bell. On the preceding day we had taken up all the | 
treasure which Jay on the immediate surface, or could be | 
found by removal of the small rocks within the space in 
which it had first been discovered. We now had re- 
course to digging, and, pursuing the plan I at first adopt- 
ed, commenced at the lowest part; so that in the event 
of any that might be above being disturbed, it should 
fall into the hole thus made, and be arrested in its pro- 
gress seaward; the advantage of this plan is obvious, | 
and it was frequently exemplified during the continuance 
of the service. In the course of the day the bell-men 
dug through a mass of decayed and putrid provisions, 
which they at first considered were the bodies of those 
who were lost in the wreck; the stench arising from it 
was so insufferable that they were obliged to come up. 
In consequence of this, I immediately shortened the 
period for their remaining down until this place was | 
cleared, but two of them became very ill, and indeed | 
many of them suffered from the same cause. 
The derrick, which was now composed of twenty-two 
pieces, united by a great number of dowels and bolts, 
thirty-four hoops, and numerous wooldings of four-inch 
rope, was finished on the evening of the 7th, and the 
clothing fitted on, and I now had arrived at a point 
which required much foresight and prearrangement, 
namely, the preparation for erecting it; and it was ne- | 
cessary to weigh with coolness and circumspection the | 
mode by which this was to be done, 





* Those parts which are made fast. 

+ Large ropes generally made like cables. 

+ All the parts of a tackle rendered slack or extended. 
§ That part of the bow with holes in it for the cables 
to_pass through. 





| The principal is here meant. 


A party of about sixty of our best hands were em- 
ployed in getting the Lightning’s chain and hempen 
stream cables and large hawsers passed over and round 
the faces of the cliffs, and the purchases were sufficiently 
overhauled to admit of their reaching the derrick, and 
the falls brought to the capstan and crabs, ready for 
heaving it up. All who are well acquainted with the 
character and manners of sailors, know that it is no easy 
matter to rid them of their habitual heedlessness; I en- 
deavoured to impress them individually and collectively 
with the necessity of caution in not holding by, or 
treading on, any thing, without first ascertaining that it 
was secure; the almost universal answer I got, was, 
« Never fear, sir; which, from the fearless and careless 
manner in which it was expressed, was by no means 
calculated to remove my apprebensions for their safety. 
It is for those only who have been placed in a respons 
sible situation, where the error of one order, or want of 
judgment in directing any thing to be done, might be 
fatal to many lives, to judge of the state of anxiety and 
excitement which this day’s superintendence caused me. 
The task we had now in hand was one of immense 
danger. The parties working over the cliffs were some 
of them slung in bights* of ropes, some supported by 
man-ropes, some assisting each other by joining hands, 
and others holding by the uncertain tenure of a tuft of 
grass or a twig, while loose fragments of rock, being 
disturbed by the gear and the men who were working 
on the upper part, were precipitated amidst those below, 
endangering their being dashed to pieces every moment, 
while the sharp crags lacerated the hands and feet, and 
rendered the moving out of the way extremely difficult; 
circumstances which kept me in a state of rapid and 
constant transition from one cliff to another, in order 
not only to direct the whole, but also to point out dan- 
ger, and to admonish the heedless. However, by great 
attention on the part of the officers, and by promptitude 
in rendering immediate assistance when required, this 
very arduous part of our work was performed, which I 
sincerely believe could not have been accomplished by 
any men in the world but British seamen; the only 


| accidents which occurred being some cuts in the hands 


and feet by scrambling about the rocks, and a few bruises 
from the falling stones. 

While this was doing, preparations were also made 
for launching the derrick, and I took Mr. Jones and 
Moore with me, and minutely and finally examined all 
the securities. 

All the gear being prepared, in the evening I arranged 


| the distribution of my officers with their particular 


parties at the capstan, crabs, purchases, &c. The small- 
ness of the number of hands sent from the Warspite 
rendered it necessary that I should have every working 
man from the Lightning; and on this occasion she was 
left with only a few convalescents to take care of her, 
and even the young gentlemen were. obliged to give 
their aid at the capstan. On the morning of the 9th the 
derrick was launched without a casualty, and while the 
boats were towing it to the cove, all the gear was got 
ready to be attached to it the moment it arrived at the 
proper position according to the plan I had given. It 
had to be towed for a distance of about a mile, subject 
to the influence of a strong current running westward 
through the gut, at once exposing us to the twofold 
danger of being driven to sea or against the rocks, either 
of which would have occasioned us great difficulty if it 
had not entirely frustrated our future hopes of benefit 
from the use of this machine. In apprehension of acci- 
dent from one or the other of these causes, I had taken 


| the precaution of placing bolts at several points of the 


rocks, so that in case of necessity a warp, with which 
the boats were amply provided, might be made fast. 
However, it reached the cove without accident, and as 
in this laborious work every thing depended on prompti- 
tude of action, I had all the gear fitted to go with 
toggles,t which so much facilitated the rigging, that in 
one hour and a half after its arrival every thing was in 
its place, and the Lightning’s chain stream cable being 
made fast to the heel of the derrick which was placed 
directly under its step, ready for heaving up into it, and 
the guys being hove taut to keep it in that position, 
I left the further management in the cove to Mr. 





* The double part. 
+ Large wooden pins, which, being fixed transversely 
in one bight or strop, attaches it to another. 
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Chatfield, and placed myself on the main cliff; for all the 
securities being untried, I felt that they would require 
my earnest personal watchfulness in case of the failure 
of any one of them, as 4 suspension of work would im- 


mediately be necessary. 


Every thing being thus prepared, I gave the order to | 


heave round, and every one was on the alert; but we 
had scarcely brought any considerable strain on the gear, 
when a report came to me that the heel of the derrick 
was displaced and driven into a chasm at the foot of the 
cliff, an accident which for this time put an end to fur- 
ther attempts to get it up. The day was. far advanced, 
and therefore, as no time was to be lost, I had no alter- 
native but immediately to cast every thing off, and re- 
turn with the derrick to the harbour if possible; but this 
had become exceedingly doubtful, for the wind was 
much increased since the morning, and was blowing in 
heavy gusts, and the current consequently was propor- 
tionably more rapid. We repeatedly succeeded in towing 
it into the gut, and were as often driven back; till at 
length finding it impossible, notwithstanding the most 
strenuous efforts to get it through in this way, we were 
under the necessity of making it fast to the rocks until 
a small anchor and some grapnels were laid out, by 
which means it was ultimately warped into the harbour, 
and by half past eleven at night moored off the beach 
near the Adelaide, and the party which had come from 
the ship in the morning then retureed on board after a 
very fatiguing and dangerous day’s work. Undismayed 
by this failure, by seven o’clock on the following morning 
we were again in the cove with the derrick. Our 
energies were raised to the highest pitch, and we soon 
had all the gear toggled to it, and the heel quickly hove 
up and placed in its step. 

On this occasion I left the watching of the securities 
to Mr. Jones and Moore, and determined to direct every 
thing in the cove myself from my boat. Never was ar- 
dent exertion or attentive obedience more requisite or 
conspicuous than in this case. The enormous weight 
of the derrick, the great height of the purchases above 
it presenting a serious obstacle to communication, the 
number of these purchases, and the great distance they 
were apart from each other, rendering an union of the 
parties on any emergency impossible, were circumstances 
which much contributed to the difficulty of this task ; 
despite of all which, at the close of the day, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing this huge spar in the place assign- 
ed for it, and the head of it hove ten feet above the 
water, no material accident having happened to any one. 
On the 1ith we were again at our purchases, and the 
head was raised to the angle I had intended, being about 
fifty feet from the surface of the sea, and plumbing the 
part we were recovering treasure from. About the mid- 
dle of the day the wind set in from the southwest, and 
the sea rapidly increased; bat, fortunately, by half past 
one p. M. every thing was made fast. 

During the operation of erecting the derrick, it evinced 


great pliability, the consequence of being composed of | 


so many pieces, which obliged me to get namerous addi- 
tional guys on; and having thus secured it, we returned 
to our encampment, all of us being excessively fatigued 
by three consecutive days of the most harassing exer- 
tion, and on the two former not having had any refresh- 
ment between the hour of half past four in the morning 
and late at night. On looking down from the precipice 
on this enormous machine, with all its immense but ne- 
cessary quantity of rigging, it became a matter of asto- 
nishment to myself, and I believe it was to every one else 
who saw it, that, with the small means we had, we could 
have succeeded in placing it in such a situation. 

It was impossible to expect that this work could be 
accomplished without the occurrence of serious casual- 
ties, but I have reason to exult when I state that none 
of any consequence happened; a result which could 
only be attributable to the great and unceasing attention 
of the officers, displayed in the energetic promptitude 
with which they put my orders into execution, and to 
the ready persevering exertions of the people, which 
seemed to augment in proportion to the magnitude and 
danger of the work to be performed; and I felt that 
from such a disposition no other than a favourable issue 
could result. 

It has been my lot to witness many circumstances in 
which great solicitude has been evinced, but never one 
wherein such general anxiety and such an unity of feel- 
ing were manifested as on this occasion. And, indeed, 
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it was most necessary, for if any one thing had given 
| way, it must have been fatal to the whole,—a general 
| crash must have ensued. This derrick, of greater mag- 
nitude I believe by far than any other ever constructed, 
was suspended by six topping-lifts, namely, the Light- 
ning’s chain and hempen stream cables; one nine and 
a half inch and one eight inch hawser, each double ; 
one five and a half inch hawser, double; one of four 
inch, four parts, which was also intended for the second- 
ary purpose of a purchase for raising the guns and other 
weighty articles; and two guy-topping-lifts, one of nine 
and a half, the other of eight inch, double. The lower 
guys were all of five and half and five-inch hawsers ; 
and, from being led to about eighty feet up the cliffs, all 
had a lifting tendency. There were two pairs of belly 
shrouds* fitted with double runners and tackles midway 
between the inner topping-lifts and the step; and there 
were four tackles, besides lashings, at the heel to keep it 
in its place. The whole of the stropst were made of 
spunyarn, warped, There was also a runner fitted for 
removing rocks, and weighing the anchors, guns, and 
chain-cables. The bell-purchase was the Warspite’s 
jeer-blocks, with six parts of five and half inch rope. 

On the 12th I despatched the Adelaide to Rio with 
the men lent to assist in erecting the derrick, they hav- 
ing been with me twelve days. I now set the riggers to 
work in preparing the purchase, guys, and other gear, 
for suspending and working the large diving-bell from 
the derrick, and employed the carpenters in making a 
stage’ of sixteen feet square, to hang from the derrick- 
head, having hatches on hinges in the centre, so that the 
bell might be lowered through it, and which, when the 
bell was up, were shut down, so as to facilitate the get- 
ting in or out of it, and also for receiving whatever 
might be sent or brought up from the bottom. The stage 
was large enough to contain also sixteen persons, for the 
purpose of overhauling the bell-purchase, working the 
air-pump, attending the guys, bell-signals, &c. While 
these were in hand, the small bell was actively worked 
in the same manner as before, in taking up ballast, shot, 
bolts, and various other articles ; in removing rocks and 
rubbish, and recovering treasure from amongst them. 
On the 13th we made another successful attempt by 
torch-light, but the number of hands being so reduced 
by the return of the party to Rio, there were not suffi- 
cient remaining to work by watches,+ and therefore the 
fatigue, as well as peril, became so excessive, that from 
this time prudence dictated that I should not persevere 
in this mode any longer, and I therefore limited our 
working hours to daylight. The bell-men had become 
so habituated to the pressure of the air in the bell, that 
they could remain down a much greater length of time 
than at first ; on some occasions, when not in very deep 
water, for the space of four hours and a half; and I was 
glad to benefit by this advantage in reducing the size of 
the large bell, by taking off a foot length from the bot- 
tom of it, and thereby rendering it considerably lighter. 

The northeasterly winds blew much stronger at this 
| period than previously, and rushed through the gut in 
such heavy gusts, that we repeatedly had great difficulty 
in getting the bell-launch into the harbour; and on the 
| 19th, after many hours’ warping and rowing, we failed 
in our attempts to do so, having carried away several 
warps, aid broken a number of oars; we therefore had 
no alternative but to moor her in the cove for the night, 
| with a small crew in her, and leaving the dingy as a 
tender to communicate with the main cliff. The officer 
of the watch was ordered to take his post on the main 
platform, and men were stationed at different points to 
give information in the event of any change in the state 
of the sea or weather, the vicissitudes of which were 
quite sufficient to dispel sleep from my eyes so long as 
my men and boats were in so perilous a situation; and 
many a restless night I subsequently had from the same 
cause. On these occasions, my order to the sentry was 
_ to call me should any heavy clouds appear, or the wind 
fall light. On this day I received orders from the com- 
mander in chief to discharge the whole of the officers 
and artificers of the Warspite, ahd on the second day 
after sent them to their ship by the Adelaide. 

Having cleared away all the small rocks from the 











| * Short shrouds, placed about midway between the 
customary rigging of a mast and the deck of the ship. 
+ A circular wreath of rope. 
+ Half of the crew at a time, alternately. 








space in which we were working, and taken up the 
treasure to be obtained both in this way and by digging, 
on the 21st the sea in the cove being unusually still, we 
commenced the removal of those rocks of the greatest 
magnitude that could be weighed by the Brazilian launch, 
and in the course of the day we thus displaced three, 
the smallest of which, by rough admeasurement, was 
estimated to weigh about three tons. The method 
adopted for removing the rocks was very simple; it was 
by means of a lewis,* of a somewhat different descrip- 
tion from that in general use among masons, being com- 
posed of two pieces only, an inverted wedge and a wedge, 
each having one side rounded and the other a plane sur- 
face, and a ring being in the upper part of each: the 
former was placed in the hole made in the rock, and fixed 
there by the latter ; by means of a purchase and pendant} 
attached to the former, the rock was lifted by it, and the 
boat was then hauled into deeper water by a warp; 
which being done, a strain was brought on the wedge by 
heaving on its single pendant; the purchase was then 
slackened, and the weight being consequently brought 
on the wedge, by a blow with a heavy hammer, it came 
out, the lewis was released, and the rock fell. As I had 
no means for the present of lifting those which were too 
heavy for the launch, they were merely turned over by 
purchases from the most appropriate parts of the cliffs, 
When we had removed these obstructions, we dug down 
to the depth of five or six feet, at about which distance 
we came to the natural solid granite bottom, and removed 
large quantities of treasures during our progress. 

The 23d was a beautiful day, and we were out with 
the boats by daylight; but scarcely had we attempted to 
lower the bell, when, notwithstanding the wind was fresh 
from the northeastward, the swell] suddenly became so 
heavy that it was impossible to work, and it took us five 
hours’ hard rowing to get into the harbour. 

The treasure which we had now sorted and cleared 
amounted te 33,000 dollars, which was on this day de- 
posited on board the Lightning. In the evening the 
wind was so strong through the gut that we were again 
obliged to leave the bell-launch in the cove, but on the 
next day we got her in. 

On the 28th, the wind being from the southwestward, 
the sea in the cove was very heavy, the waves beating to 
the height of sixty or seventy feet up the cliffs, which I 
considered to afford a good test that the stability of the 
derrick, about which I had felt very anxious, was sufficient 
to resist a great force of sea; and it also gave me an 
opportunity of discovering the weakest parts, and con- 
sequently of applying additional support to them: it 
was gratifying to us all to find that it bore the assault so 
well. 

On the 30th the Adelaide brought twenty-four per- 
sons from the Warspite, amongst whom were fifteen 
boys, landsmen, and ordinary seamen ; they were in 
charge of an acting lieutenant and two passed mates; 
making, with the launch’s crew, forty-seven persons, who 
remained with us fifteen days. 

In addition to our sufferings, from the wind and rain 
penetrating our slightly-constructed hots, we were now 
attacked by myriads of tormentors in the shape of ants, 
musquitoes, fleas, and, though last not least, but worst 
of all, jiggers (chicres), to such an extent, that one 
might have thought we had invaded the united kingdom 
of insects, and that the whole community had risen en 
masse to expel us from their territory. The ants were 
so numerous that it was impossible to protect our food 
from them; one particular kind, of a minute size, attack- 
ed every thing that -was eatable. Some were of an im- 
mense size, of which I have one now in my possession 
five eighths of an inch long; but these were not mis- 
chievous. The serenade of the musquito is too well 
known to need description here ; but very few have ex- 
perienced his sanguinary nocturnal embraces to the 
extent that we did, many of the people frequently hav- 
ing had their eyes completely closed by the effects of the 
sting of this insect. The: fleas were in numbers infinitely 
beyond the power of any method that we could adopt 
for their destruction, for they were inhabitants of the 
sand ; at night, swarms of them assailed us in our beds; 
while, by day, they were equally numerous in our 





* An iron implement used in masonry for lifting large 
stones. 

+ The thick piece of rope to which the tackle was at- 
tached. 
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clothes; and it afforded amusement sometimes to pull 
up the leg of our trowsers and see them take flight like 
a flock of sparrows from a corn-stack ; while there might 
be a hundred congregated inside the stocking, and if you 
turned it down to eject a rascal that was more trouble- 
some than the rest, his ninety and nine companions re- 
sisted the “right of search,” by bouncing ia your face. 
Every one who has been much in a tropical climate knows 
what a jigger is, but here they were a hundredfold more 
numerous than I ever knew them elsewhere; and all 
who have not been in those countries in which they are 
found, may congratulate themselves on their non- 
acquaintance with these little insidious devils, the 
thought of which, even now, excites the sympathy of 
my toes and fingers ; they penetrated the skin in almost 
all parts of the body, but more particularly the feet, 
forming a round ball, of which they were the nucleus, 
and causing sores, which, being irritated by the sand, 
became most painful and troublesome ulcers, and pro- 
duced lameness to half of our number at a time; in a 
few instances they were extracted even from the face, 
and the very pigs and fowls did not escape them. Our 
encampment was also infested with a large kind of black 
rat, partaking somewhat of the nature of the opossum, 
having a purse for its young, and also the property of 
clinging by its tail, that which is generally called ring- 
tail. They had become so familiar, that even in the 
open day it was dangerous to leave any food unprotect- 
ed; and scarcely a night passed without a reduction in 
my stock of poultry, which 1 occasionally purchased in 
large quantities for the use of the sick and for my own 
table, if I could be said to keep one, and which roosted 
about in the contiguous bushes. This made our plagues 
nearly equal in number to those of Egypt, and in some 
respects not very dissimilar in kind; ours being sand, 
rain, fleas, musquitoes, jiggers, ants, and rats; to which, 
subsequently, was added a very disgusting one,—snakes, 
which became so numerous that the thatching, and al- 
most every other part of our habitations, was infested 
with them; they were frequently found in the people’s 
hammocks and clothes, and several were caught on board 
the ship, doubtless having been carried there in the bed- 
ding when the reliefs of the quarter watches took place, 
or in empty casks, or such like. On one occasion one 
of those reptiles, of frightful magnitude, paid us a visit; 
my clerk’s assistant was writing in the hut denominated 
the office, when he heard a rustling in the overhanging 
bushes, and something near the side of his face attracted 
his attention. On looking round, to his astonishment 
and terror, he discovered that a huge snake, pending 
from the bushes, had extended its head to a distance of 
several feet through the hole which answered the pur- 
pose of a window, and, with glittering eyes, was harm- 
lessly looking about, as if on a tour of inspection. He 
was not a man to be scared by trifles; but this was 
enough to shake the strongest nerves, and I should think 
that there are but few who would not have done as he 
did. He roared out and “ alarmed the camp,” but there 
were very few persons in it, for the bell was at work in 
the cove at the time. Muskets, cutlasses, sticks, and 
every other weapon that was at hand, were in great re- 
quisition ; a general attack commenced, every one who 
was near joined in pursuit, and the monster soon found 
it high time to be off. He, however, notwithstanding 
80 serious an assault on him, did not receive much in- 
jury, having escaped with but one blow from a cutlass. 
I received numerous reports as to the dimensions of this 
extraordinary snake; my steward, who was a man of 
about five feet two inches in height, and weighing about 
fourteen stone, insisted on it that it was as big round as 
his thigh ; and the sentry said it was as big as the Light- 
ning’s bower cable; and as to the length, the statements 
varied between twenty and thirty feet; and I have no 
reason to doubt the latter, for at Rio I was afterwards 
offered the skin of one which measured twenty-seven 
feet long and twenty-two inches broad. On another 
occasion, Mr. Sutton, the boatswain, went into the store, 
in which there was no window, to-get a piece of rope ; 
from going out of the glare of the sun and off the bright 
sand, the place appeared quite dark ; he laid hold of 
what he considered to be the article he wanted, and 
pulled lustily at it, and was not undeceived until he had 
fairly dragged it out into the light, when he was horror-- 
struck at discovering it to be a large snake, which, as 
may readily be imagined, he very soon gave permission 


round as his leg, and full three fathoms long. At an- 
other time, the first lieutenant, raster, and purser, were 
sitting at the table in their hut, discussing their wine, 
when a large snake introduced itself to their notice, by 
forcing its way through the thatching; they allowed it 
to descend nearly as low as the table, and then attacked 
it with sticks; but not liking so warm a reception, it 
made a precipitate retreat into the woods, before they 
could get outside to continue the assault. ~Indeed, they 
were so numerous, that hundreds of them were killed 
during our sojourn on the island; and I have repeatedly, 
on coming in from the cove, found five or six which had 
been caught by the people in the course of the day, and 
put into a cask for my inspection. I had the skin of a 
very beautifully marked one, eleven feet long, which I 
killed, but the ants destroyed it. Centipedes, scorpions, 
and tarantulas, were also very numerous, and frequently 
found amongst our clothes. Indeed, altogether, it might 
have been imagined that the blood of the Titans had 
been shed at the island of Cape Frio. 

During the month, I had to regret a considerable in- 
crease in the number of sick. Cases of diarrhea became 
frequent, owing to the unavoidable exposure of the peo- 
ple to the sun; and the cases of ulcers, occasioned by 
the jiggers, continued numerous and troublesome. 

May.—On the Ist of May, we met with an accident, 
in endeavouring to put an extra guy on the head of the 
derrick. Some of the men, in attempting to get toa 
particular part of the cliff, ventured within reach of the 
surf, which being heavy at the time, one of them was 
struck off, and, by falling between the rocks, was much 
bruised ; but, by the ready assistance of those near him, 
was rescued, and his life saved, although he was in a 
very dangerous state. 

From the 23d of April the swell and wind were very 
uncertain ; and, though we made repeated attempts, we 
could not work the bell. At times the surface of the 
sea was very smooth, and, to appearance, there was no 
obstacle to landing the bell at the bottom and proceeding 
as usual: but when it was lowered to near the bottom, 
the underset was so strong that it vibrated ten or twelve 
feet, and was violently driven against the rocks, to the 
great peril of those who were within—and it was found 
to be impossible to place it. But at this time there was 
no want of occupation on shore, for the strong north- 
easterly winds which had previously blown had much 
injured our huts, and rendered it necessary to give them 


was done, and they were restored to a more water-proof 
ing timber from a distant part of the island, which had 


making rope nets for shot, as weights for tallies, with 
which to mark different articles at the bottom. 


pump-hoses, which I had received, were prepared. 


much affected by the heat of the sun, and, from varying 
in size, stretched so irregularly that it required constant 
attention and labour to rectify it. On the 6th, it was at 
length all brought to bear an equal strain, the derrick 
fixed for working, the bell-purchase rove, and the bell 
hung toit. On the 8th we were again able to work, 
though the wind was from the southeastward, and there 
was a short bubbling sea in the cove, On the 9th, the 
stage was suspended to the derrick-head, the bell weight- 
ed, and all other arrangements were completed by the 
11th, on which day we made the first trial of this im- 
mense machine ; and, in order to put its expected advan- 
tages to the test, I first made an attempt to work the 
small bell, but the state of the sea was such that the 
launch surged, and the bell swung to and fro so much 
that it was impossible to manage it. 

The large bell-purchase was worked by the capstan on 
the main cliff, which being too distant for the voice to be 
distinctly heard at all times, I devised a simple little 
semaphore with one arm, as the medium of communi- 
cation, three signals only being necessary—they were 
these: the arm pointing upward, to heave up; to the 
tight, lower; to the left, hold fast. The bel! was fittec! 
with three span-guys witha single whip; one from the 
derrick, at about sixty feet within the stage; one from 
the starboard, and the other from the larboard head guys, 





* The act of extending the blocks of the tackles to a 





to retire into the woods. He described it to be as big 





greater distance from each other. 


previously been cut; some hands were occupied in | 








a thorough repair, in both wood and thatching; which | 


condition. The Brazilian launch was employed in bring- | 


Many of | 
the purchases required fleeting,* and a new set of truscot | 


at about the same distance ; and these enabled us to shift 
the bell over a space of ground of about sixty feet one 
way and thirty the other. It was my intertion after- 
wards to rig the Lightning’s fore-topmast out at the 
derrick head, for a guy-boom, and this would have in- 
creased the space to sixty feet square, without altering 
the position of the derrick. I had also intended, had I 
been supplied with a sufficient number of hands, to work 
both bells at the same time. 

On examination of the bottom from the large bell, it 
was found that the almost constantly agitated state of the 
sea had filled up all our excavations; many large rocks 
had fallen into them, and there was no treasure to be 
seen. Our first care, therefore, was to remove these im- 
pediments, and the advantages of the derrick were imme- 
diately perceived. One of the greatest obstacles to 
working the small bell was the surging of the launch, by 
which the warps which secured her in her position in 
the cove were frequently broken, to the imminent danger 
of the bell-emen. We now had the benefit of a fixed 
point, from which the large bell was suspended, and with 
the assistance of the guys we could lower it with con- 
siderable exactness to work on any part. This stability 
enabled us to fix with ease the lewis in the rocks, at 
times when it was impossible to use the bell-boat. ‘The 
derrick also, as a bridge, afforded us the facility of a 
ready communication with the main platform, by means 
of the rope-ladders placed to ascend and descend by, and 
there was also the advantage of the greater capacity of 
the bell, which would contain three men ; so that, on the 
whole, this was a machine which, viewing it in its com- 
bined nautical and mechanical construction, and con- 
sidering the scanty means out of which I had to produce 


| -it, was perfect in its kind, and in every respect calculated 


for the purpose for which it was intended, and to do great 
credit to all whom I had employed on it. But while I 
thus looked on it, with some pride I confess, and with 
much gratification, and notwithstanding the strong test 
it had been put to on the 28th of April, I could not 
divest myself of strong apprehensions on account of the 
dangerous position in which circumstances had obliged 
me to place it; and my fears were, unhappily, too soon 
realised. The first day on which it was brought into 
operation, was devoted to boring some large rocks which 
were much in our way, and were supposed to cover a 
large quantity of treasure, and to preparing for their 
removal. On the following day we completed the boring 
of a rock, estimated, by admeasurement, to weigh about 
eight tons. The lewis was fixed, and the purchase being 
brought to the capstan, it was raised to a few feet from 
the bottom, and a guy of five and a half inch rope being 
made fast to it, and brought to a crab on the southeast 
cliff, it was drawn over in that direction and released. 
Several others of a large magnitude were displaced in 
the same way, and some treasure thereby discovered ; 


| but the weather changing, we were prevented from taking 


The whole of the derrick gear being of new rope, was | 





up much of it. 

On the 13th, his majesty’s ship Eden, Captain W. F. 
Owen, arrived, bringing me orders from the commander 
in chief to discharge the whole of the persons belonging 
to the Warspite, excepting Dewar and Littlejohns, and 
to send them with the launch to their ship. 

On the 15th, other rocks were turned over—one of 
them estimated at thirteen tons weight—when we found 
a large mass of treasure, and continued raising it with 
such great sticcess and rapidity, that on the 17th we took 
up the immense sum of twenty-one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty dollars in value; and by the morning of 
the 18th, although the derrick had been worked on but 
eigth days, from the great facility it afforded us, we had 
taken up upwards of fifty thousand dollars in value, in 
that period. 

Our constant liability to accident, and the fear that we 
might lose one of our air-pumps, induced me to request 
Captain Owen to supply me with his ship’s fire-engine, 
which he immediately did, and I sent it to Rio de Janeiro, 
by Moore, to get it altered to an air-pump, according to 
the method I furnished him with. 

We had now saved in the whole about one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars, in bullion and specie. And 
as the Eden had come out for the purpose of carrying to 
England so much of it as was ready, I made my first 
shipment by her, to the amount of about one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand dollars, consigned to the Bank 
of England, in the name of myself and the rest of the 
salvors, and she sailed on the same day. 
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OPERATIONS AT CAPE FRIO 








During the sojourn of Captain Owen, he evinced 
great interest in all our proceedings, particularly in the 
construction, erection, and working of the derrick. He 
denominated the work as being such as had never been 
equaled within his knowledge—and I felt much flat- 
tered in being thus complimented by so competent a 
judge ;* and I cannot omit here acknowledging his great 
kindness and liberality during the time he was with us. 
We were taking up large quantities of treasure, and, 
being present, and my superior officer, he might, without 
any great stretch of power, have taken charge of the 
enterprise while remaining there—have employed all my 
machinery, as well as the resources of his own ship, and 
thereby have become an actual salvor, and legally entitled 
to share salvage as such ; but it is with feelings of thank- 
fulness that I state his conduct to me to have been the 


very reverse. 
consideration, told me that it was not his intention to 
interfere with me, but that if I wished for any assistance 
within his power to afford me, he should be happy to 
give it, without an idea of deriving any benefit from so 
doing. I mention this conduct of Captain Owen, not 
only from being impelled by gratitude, but also to bear 
testimony to the generosity of a really scientific person, 
who, being on the spot, might have suggested ideas and 
given orders in furtherance of the service, and thus have 
legally established a claim both to a proportion of its 
merits and rewards. 

We continued working on the morning of the 18th, 
until past nine o'clock, taking up treasure as fast as we 
could dig it from that part from whence the large rocks 
had been removed, and there was every prospect of our 
reaping an alundant harvest; but the wind suddenly 
set in from the southward, and we were obliged very 
hastily to quit the cove. 


The bringing of the derrick into use had cost usa | 


great deal of labour and anxiety, and it was now rapidly 
co:npensating us for both. But scarcely had we time to 
congratulate ourselves on the subject than a sad reverse 
dashed the cup of joy from our lips. Hitherto, notwith- 
standing it had occasionally blown fresh into the cove, 
and the sea had beat to a great height up the cliffs, yet 
the derrick firmly withstood the shocks, We had never 
yet had a gale of wind from the southwestward. But 
on the afternoon of this day a strong breeze arose, which 
gradually increased towards the evening, by which time 
the sea was beating seventy or eighty feet high; and the 
appearance of the weather being very threatening, I 
dreaded the consequences, and placed a strong party, of 
which of course I was at the head, to watch the derrick 
during the night. Hour after hour passed; the storm 
continued to increase, and with it my anxiety. At one 
o’clock on the morning of the 19th, it blew a perfect 
gale; the cove was in a far more disturbed state than I 
had ever seen it before ; the sea rolled up the cliffs to an 
astonishing height—and by daylight the cove was in a 
state of awful commotion. The spray beat over the 
heights to such a degree that, while standing on the 
main platform, at an elevation of one hundred and fifty- 
five feet, I was completely wet, and could scarcely resist 
it. Every succeeding wave was heavier than the former 
one, and struck the derrick with increased force, and 
shook it violently, while I was watching it with all the 
distressing feelings that a father would evince towards a 
favourite child when in a situation of great and imme- 
diate danger. Still, so good and so equalised were the 
securities, that it continued to withstand the assault. By 
six o'clock, the wind had risen to a heavy gale from the 
west-southwest, which, not being directly into the cove, 
threw the waves obliquely against the southeast cliff, 
and caused them to sweep along its whole length, until 
opposed by the northeast cliff, from which, as each wave 
recoiled, it was met by the following one, and, thus accu- 
mulated, rose in one vast heap under the derrick stage, 
beat it from under the bell, and washed away the air- 
pump, air-hoses, and semaphore, which unfortunately 
had been left there in consequence of the hurried man- 
ner in which we had been driven by the weather from 
our employment on the previous day. The stage was 
suspended at a height of thirty-eight feet from the sur- 
face of the sea, when in a quiescent state—from which 
circumstance an idea may be formed of the state the cove 
was in on this occasion. Nine o'clock arrived, and I 
had, almost without intermission, been watching for 


* See Appendix, No. II. 


On his first arriving, he, with the greatest | 


| fourteen hours. The constant concussions the derrick 
| received had by this time caused the gear to stretch, and 
| it had become, with the exception of the topping-lifts, 
| much slackened and irregular. Our utmost efforts were 
therefore given to rectifying it; but notwithstanding this, 
every blow from the sea caused the spar to vibrate to an 
alarming degree. Nothing more could possibly be done 
to save it; and I saw plainly that, unless the gale sud- 
denly ceased, its destruction was inevitable. I therefore 
left an officer to look out, and report to me immediately 
as soon as the event should take place—then quitted the 
cliff, went to my hut, and arranged my parties for the 
work to be putin hand consequent on the catastrophe. 
Scarcely had I done so before I saw the officer coming 
down to me, and, anticipating his report, went to meet 
him, and received it, which was to the effect that, at ten 
o’clock a stupendous roller had rushed in, struck the 
| derrick on its side, and broke it off at about twenty feet 
| from the heel. Thus in one crash was destroyed this 
| child of my hopes, just after it had arrived at maturity : 
_a disaster which never would have happened if I had 

had sufficient wood to make it long enough to be stepped 
| high up the cliffs, as was originally intended. In a very 
| short time it was dashed into six pieces, forming, with 
| the multifarious gear, one confused mass of wreck. 

My constant apprehensions from the period that I 
| found myself compelled to place the derrick step near the 
| water’s edge, had induced me to mature a plan for a sub- 

stitute, should ever the disaster occur. This was a 
| suspension cable, to be extended diagonally from the 
| northeast to the southeast cliffs, with cross cable guys 
| from the western peak to the eastern corner. This de- 
| vice was entirely different from that intended previous 
| to my leaving Rio. My diagram of it was prepared, and 
| I had even gone to the detail of the distribution of the 
| officers and men; therefore not a moment was lost in 
going to work, and, in a few minutes from the period of 
the misfortune, all hands were actively employed in the 
| particular work selected for them to perform. A party 
| of hands were immediately set to work in excavating 

the rocks on the southeast cliff, near the place where the 
| crew of the Thetis landed, to form a platform ; and an- 
other party in preparing situations for the fastenings, as 
well as other necessary measures for getting the cable 
across—while the rest had ample field for exertion in 
saving all the rigging possible from the derrick. Mr. 
Delafons, the first liedtenant, was directing on the north- 
west, and Mr. Pope, the master, on the southeast cliff, 
and myself on the main platform, and occasionally 
visiting the whole of the parties. 

On this occasion we very nearly lost the former offi- 
cer. The sea was roaring with terrific fury up the cliff 
where his gang was at work, and below was one of the 
guys, on the saving of which depended a great deal more 
of the rigging. To get down to make a rope fast to it 
was very hazardous, and I had given him the caution, 
that although it was essential in our present paucity of 
stores to recover all that we could, yet the preservation 
of life was the first object of consideration ; but, in his 
ardour to be conspicuously useful, he ventured down to 
fasten the rope himself, and just as he had accomplished 
it, the sea struck him, and beat him from his position. 
He however fortunately caught hold of the guy, and 
managed to cling fast until those above threw him a rope, 
which he made fast to himself, and was hauled up by 
them, and thus rescued. On the following day, I sent 
him overland with a letter to the commander in chief, 
informing bim of the accident, and the new plan I had 
devised. 

Being deprived of the Warspite’s launch, and no other 
boat being supplied to me in lieu, I was obliged to have 
recourse to the Brazilian launch for a bell-boat, and 
therefore on the 21st hauled her up on the beach, for the 
purpose of fitting her as such. On the 22d, the wind 
shifted to the eastward, the swell moderated in the cove, 
and we were enabled to go out with the pinnace to assist 
in clearing the derrick-gear—the greater part of which 
was saved by noon, on the 23d, but many of the blocks 
were lost, some were split, and all the rope much cut and 
chafed by the rocks. Several pieces of the derrick were 
towed into the harbour, and. hauled up on the beach ; 
and in the afternoon we attempted to heave up the large 
bell, which had been sunk when the derrick was lost, but 
it was so jammed by the rocks at the bottom that the 
purchase-fall broke. By the evening, the people were 
very touch exhausted by their excessive exertions since 

















the 19th. The carpenter’s crew of the Warspite being 
taken away, some of the Lightning’s being in the sick 
list, and the fitting of the Brazilian launch requiring the 
whole of the remainder, I was very short of artificers, 
and was therefore under the necessity of seeking for Bra- 
zilian carpenters, and was fortunate enough to obtain 
four from the city of Cape Frio, about nine miles dis. 
tant, who, although they were by no means good work- 
men, yet relieved our hands from some of the rough 
work, such as cutting timber. We were for the present 
without the means of proceeding in the recovery of 
treasure and stores, but it so happened that the weather 
was such as to render it impossible to work if we had 
had them. 

During the whole of the 25th, all hands, excepting 
the artificers, were employed in overhauling, splicing, and 
repairing the gear saved from the derrick, which was 
subsequently to serve as rigging for the suspension cable, 
On the 26th, the Brazilian launch was completed, and 
furnished with the diving-bell and the small air-pump, 
which I had made at Rio, previous to starting from 
thence. The swell had much subsided, but it was still 
so heavy as to render it very dangerous to work. Not- 
withstanding this, we went out, and the recovery of 
Fisher’s pump, and the air-hoses which had been washed 
from the derrick, being an important matter, we com- 
menced searching for them. Fortunately, immediately 
after they were lost, and before the accident to the der- 
rick, I had taken cross bearings, and was thereby enabled 
to place the boat nearly over the spot. Dewar was the 
person who volunteered to descend on the occasion. 
The launch surged frightfully, and the bell vibrated 
greatly ; still he succeeded in finding one length of air- 
hose—and this gave us hopes of recovering the rest of 
them, and the pump. But scarcely had we congratu- 
lated ourselves on this success than we were doomed to 
another very serious and nearly fatal accident. Failing 
of seeing the pump, he made the signal to move out- 
ward, which we did into eleven fathoms water; but, from 
the depth of water and consequent extended length of 
hose, the action of the swell against it was greater, and 
caused it suddenly to burst. The bell instantly filled, 
and poor Dewar was again obliged to emerge from it 
and swim to the surface, and was taken up in a very 
dangerous state, from the great distance he had to rise, 
and being severely bruised against the rocks, the bell 
having been very near the bottom at the time of the 
accident. 

On the 27th, we renewed the search, Heans volun- 
teering to go down—and, after removing the launch in 
various directions for several hours, he at length made 
the signal, previously determined on, that he had found 
the air-pump. A large rope was immediately sent down 
to him, which he made fast to it, and to our great satis- 
faction, we soon had it in the boat; and asa sort of pal- 
liative for the severe reverse we had suffered, it happily 
had fallen between two large fixed rocks, and therefore 
was not greatly affected by the action of the sea; but 
the break and delivering flange were lost, and one of the 
cylinders was injured. We did not succeed in recover- 
ing any more of the hoses, but fortunately I had antici- 
pated the probability of accident to them, and in March 
applied for and procured others, which were prepared 
for use. In the afternoon we found the large bell, got a 
hawser fast to it, and hove it up to the main cliff. It 
had not fallen in su favourable a situation as the pump, 
but among loose rocks, amidst which it must have been 
cast about during the gale, for it was smashed to pieces, 
nothing of it remaining but the mere shell, some of the 
iron bars, and part of the chain-cable which weighted it. 
This misfortune drove me to the necessity of breaking in 
upon the Lightning’s stowage, and it was with the great- 
est regret that I was obliged to take a two-ton tank from 
her to make another large bell, on which the artificers 
were immediately employed. 

The repairing of the air-pump afforded full employ- 
ment for myself, Mr. Jones, and Stebbing, during the 
greater part of the night. It was partially done by the 
morning, and we were out with the small bell at an early 
hour, but, as before, a great quantity of rubbish had been 
washed into our excavations, and took us the greater 
part of the day to clear away—which being done, we 
recovered some treasure, and on the following day a 
large quantity more—though during the latter part of 
the afternoon the weather was very cloudy, with light- 
ning, and every appearance of a change of wind. 
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ON THE WRECK OF THE THETIS. 
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Notwithstanding the loss of the derrick was a very 
serious one to us, yet we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that we had derived much benefit fiom it, not only in 
having been the means of recovering a large quantity of 
property with great rapidity, but also in removing some 
very large rocks which had impeded us very much. We 

had the cable in progress as a substitute, and had still 

our bell-boat and small bell to go on with, and with 
which we were working very successfully. Every means 
we had brought into practice had succeeded, so that on 
the whole, although the misfortune had caused us a great 
deal of fatigue, our circumstances were not for the present 
by any means desperate, and we went on cheerfully ; but 
another disaster awaited us close at hand. 
Although the appearance of the sky, on the evening 
of the 29th, had been very threatening, it had subsided 
during the night, and the morning of the 30th was very 
fine. ‘The wind was from the northeastward, and the 
cove unusually smooth, with every prospect of con- 
tinuing so. Mr. Pope was the officer of the bell-boat 
for the day. We were out with all the boats at an early 
hour, and continued working with great success until 
half past one in the afternoon, when, without any kind 
of warning, the wind suddenly changed and set in from 
the westward, and in a few minutes there was an alarm- 
ing sea. We immediately cast off all the warps, and all 
the other boats took the launch in tow, myself leading 
in my gig. By prompt exertion we succeeded in getting 
about two cables’ length* from the coast, and altered our 
course towards the gut, but here our utmost efforts to 
get further were unavailing; we could not even hold 
our own. In consequence of the top weight of the bell 
hanging to the launch’s davit, she rolled frightfully, and 
shipped water to an alarming degree. Mr. Pope em- 
ployed all hands that were not at the oars, in bailing 
with buckets, hats, and shoes, but it was all in vain— 
they could not keep her free ; and he was under the ne- 
cessity of reporting to me that the water was fast gaining 
on them. This was no time for hesitation. It at first 
occurred to me to steer the upposite way, and by going 
round the island, to reach the harbour by the eastern 
entrance ; but on looking towards the southeast point, I 
discovered that the opposing wind and current had caused 
such a heavy sea, or rather race, that it would be impos- 
sible for us to pass it. My directions were therefore for 
the boats to return to the cove with the launch, and 
place her as near as possible to that part which was least 
under the influence of the waves, to lower the bell to the 
bottom, to unreeve the purchase-fall, leaving the pre- 
venter-runner as a buoy-rope, with a buoy to it, and 
then endeavour to return to the harbour. But if they 
could not get the launch out of the cove, she was to be 
made fast to the bell, the runner serving as a cable, and, 
her crew being first taken out, she was to be abandoned, 
and the other boats were to make the best of their way 
to the harbour with the people. As soon as the great 
danger the launch was in became apparent, the saving of 
the air-pump was an object of great importance to me, 
as the being deprived of it on the former occasion had 
caused me a great deal of uneasiness, in consequence of 
our not having any other of equal power. We could 
not approach the launch while she was rowing, because 
of impeding her progress, and she was rolling so heavily 
that I was apprehensive she would go down every mo- 
ment ; we therefore waited until she reached the situation 
I had pointed out in the cove, then dashed alongside and 
took the air-pump into the gig, which immediately placed 
her in a more dangerous state than even the launch was, 
and we were obliged to make for the harbour imme- 
diately. By this time the sea had become dangerous 
for any small boat, and before I had reached half way to 
the gut, I should have been heartily glad to get rid of the 
air-pump, which but a short time before had been an 
object of my greatest solicitude to obtain, but it was im- 
possible. In consequence of the quick motion of both 
the boats, and the great weight, as well as inconvenient 
shape for handling, of the pump, we could not place it 
in the centre of the gig, and thus being unavoidably 
placed on one side, it gave her a considerable heel ;+ and 
it is evident that any attempt to throw it overboard, by 
bringing the weight of the men to the same side, must 
inevitably have swamped the boat, particularly as she 
had now a great deal of water in her. In this dilemma 
* The length of a cable is one hundred fathoms, 
t An inclination to one side, 


I was under the necessity of laying in the aftermost oar, 
and sending the man who had been rowing it forward 
in the bow, so as in some measure to counterbalance the 
weight of the pump, whilst another of the boat’s crew, 
with his hat, and myself with the boat’s bailer, continued 


and thus, with only two oars to row, and much water 
in the boat, we happily reached the harbour. Had we 
swamped, not a soul could have escaped. On approach- 
ing the beach, I waved for assistance, and a party of 
hands came down to receive us when we reached it, so 
that the pump was speedily taken out by them; and I 
immediately despatched every one from the encampment 
to the summit of the cliffs, prepared with ropes, to watch 


assistance, should they be driven on the rocks. While 
I was giving these directions, the gig was bailed out, and 
we instantly started again, my object of most painful 
anxiety now being the safety of the people in the other 
boats; and it is they only who have been similarly situ- 


wasin. On reaching the gut, we had to encounter a 
greatly increased sea, which detained me for a full hour 
in the most agonising suspense; for we could see nothing 
of the boats, with upwards of eighty people in them. 
My fears had attained the highest pitch, when a moment- 
ary lull enabled us to get round the point, and in an 
instant we had the happiness of discovering that they 
were, at any rate for the present, safe, but still maintain- 
ing a doubtful contention with the waves and current. 
On reaching them, we were received with three cheers— 
and I immediately resumed my situation of taking the 
lead in towing. On this occasion, Mr, Pope had exhi- 
bited a sound judgment. Having got rid of the encum- 
brance of the diving-bell, the launch towed much better, 
and he was enabled to get further out seaward from the 
land than on our first attempt; so that although he got 
into a greater strength of adverse current, he yet avoided 
a much worse impediment in the bubbling short sea, in- 
creased, as I have before mentioned, by recoil from the 
rocks, and the launch’s oars were more efficient. We 
still had to oppose our efforts against the sea and current 
for several anxious hours—but as the latter is at this 
place always more or less influenced by the wind, which 
on the present occasion was in a great degree opposed to 
it, it at length slackened, and enabled us to reach the bay 
before dark; a most happy conciusion to our day’s work, 
for, by the time I rejoined the boats, the waves were 
raging so violently up the cliffs that it was impossible 
for them to approach the coast. And if they had been 
driven against the rocks every soul must have been 
lost. 

I should do despite to my own feelings, and withhold 
justice to my officers and crew, were I to pass this point 
of the narrative without expressing my unqualified ad- 
miration of their conduct under these perilous circum- 
stances. Great coolness and sturdy fearlessness were 
indispensably necessary, and were equally manifested on 
this trying emergency ; the critical nature of our situa- 
tion seemed to infuse an additional spirit into them all, 
and to have summoned them individually and collectively 
to the exercise of their utmost efforts, which happily 
resulted in safety. 

On my first arrival at Cape Frio, an inspection of the 
situation in which the operations were to be carried on 
enabled me fully to anticipate the peculiar dangers and 
obstructions to be encountered in the prosecution of the 
service; they had now come on us in rapid succession, 
and seemed to occur in so connected a train, that in 
truth the surmounting of one appeared to be but the in- 
troduction of another, and it might have been thought 
that the series of reverses which we had endured within 
the last twelve days would damp our ardour, and I doubt 
not that it would have checked that of any other men 
than British sailors; but I had under me a set of persons 
who had given such proofs of firmngss and resolution, 
that I could at no period hesitate in pursuing with vigour 
the plan and measures I originally adopted, convinced 
that they would rise superior to all obstacles. 

We were now without a diving-bell at all, and had, as 
it were, to begin our work anew. The Brazilian launch 
was an extremely fine boat, rowed well, and had other 
good qualities; but she was low, and our recent mis- 
fortune proved that in her present state she had not 
sufficient stability to bear the weight of the bell in a 
much-disturbed sea ; I therefore determined on endeavour- 
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ing to improve her, and on the 31st hauled her up on the 
beach for the purpose of raising her an additional streak, 
and applying bilge pieces and calking to her bottom, 

During the month we had several cases of cholera and 
diarrhea, besides catarrh and an increased number of 
ulcers and some painful wounds. 

June.—On the Ist of June there was a tremendous 
sea in the cove, which put an end to all hope of ever 
seeing the diving-bell whole again, and I therefore got a 
tank from the ship ready to make another. 

The fishermen had informed me that a piece of the 
derrick was lying on a beach at a distance of some miles 
to the northward, for which the pinnace was sent in 
search, and returned with it in the evening. From the 

Ist to the 3d, inclusive, the sea was so heavy that it was 
impossible to send a buat to the cove, and we were occu- 
pied in getting the bower cable from the ship, and carry- 
ing it up to the main platforin, ready for suspending 
across ; in conveying hawsers and lengths of the chain 
stream-cable to their respective situations, and fitting 
dead-eyes, pendants, and purchases for rigging it ; laying 
down fresh moorings for the boats in the bay, and others 
just within the gut for warping the launch in; the car- 
penters were making bitts, shifting crabs, and fitting the 
launch; blacksmiths were making bolts and other iron 
work, and repairing diving-bell instruments, and the ex- 
cavators were employed about the platforms and in sink- 
ing bolts for fastenings. On the 4th we got the cable 
acsoss, and the sea having sufficiently subsided to admit 
of our sending the pinnace to the cove, we made two 
hawsers from the main and northwest cliffs fast to the 
runner of the small diving-bell, and hove a beavy strain 
on both of them, but could not move it in consequence 
of its being so jammed between the rocks at the bottom : 
the sea having increased so much that the boats could 
not remain in the cove, we made fast both hawsers until 
the force of the waves removed the rocks and released 
the bell. 

On the 5th it blew hard from the southwestward with 
thunder and torrents of rain, and the cove was in awful 
commotion, while the sea heaved more than we had ever 
observed it to do before, and the spray beat over the cliffs 
and flew entirely across the island, reaching in trifling 
quantities even down to our encampment. It was Sun- 
day, and therefore divine service was performed, and the 
articles of war read according to the usual routine. My 
people being completely fatigued from the incessant toil 
they had undergone since the 9th of May, I hoped to let 
them have a day of rest, but, as on the occasion formerly 
mentioned, my intention was frustrated by the elements. 
At about noon, a heavy swell set in on the beach, which 
washed the launch from the chocks on which she was 
placed, and beat her broadside on the beach, and broke 
the pinnace from her moorings, furnishing us abundant 
occupation during the remainder of the day to haul them 
up out of danger. The gale continued to increase, and 
on the morning of the 6th the bell-runner was observed 
to slacken, and it was inferred that the bell was released ; 
all hands were immediately sent on the cliffs to heave it 
up, in doing which a large rock was dislodged from the 
upper part of the cliff, and, falling on the northwest 
hawser, cut it as with a knife, but the other hawser 
fortunately holding, we were enabled to raise the bell 
sufficiently high to be out of reach of the body of the 
waves. In the afternoon the surf on the beach increased 
until it reached the bank below the encampment, one 
hundred and fifty feet above the ordinary high-water 
mark; it entirely altered the form of the beach, and 
rendered it necessary to remove every thing from it ; and 
it was only by the most prompt exertion that we were 
able to get the launch and pinnace into safety, being 
obliged to haul the latter up on the bank, and indeed I 
was for some time apprehensive that even it would be 
washed away, and that our workshop might be placed in 
danger. 

The small bell was hove ap on the main cliff, but, 
like the large one, was so battered by the rocks, that 
there was no part of it useful but the slings. The new 
small bell had been put in progress on the 4th, and being 
Qetermined that it should be made forthwith, I took the 
‘superintendence of it on alternate nights with Mr. Jones, 
Jais crew and Leary the blacksmith working on the same 
jolan, and by extraordinary efforts in this manner by night, 
a.nd by means of all of theta being employed on it by 
day, it was completed in the short space of six days; 
and thus, as there had not been any weather that would 
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admit of our working since the loss of the other, no 
time was lost by that accident. 

The launch was also completed on the 10th, the bell 
hung to her davit, and the large air-pump was completely 
repaired, and I had now the satisfaction of possessing a 
boat, diving-bell, and apparatus, quite adapted to the ser- 
vice they were to be employed on, and on the first op- 
portunity we resumed our work with fresh spirits. 


The southwesterly winds were now prevalent, and | 


the vicissitudes of weather particularly sudden, and the 
two alarming dilemmas we had been placed in had al- 
ready admonished me to be very watchful of appearances, 


and also to devise every means in my power to avert | 


calamity. 

The former diving-bells had been loaded with both 
chain-cable and pigs of iron ballast, faced within bars of 
iron ; but in the new ones I made a great improvement 
by loading them with pigs of ballast only, placed within 
an iron frame, and merely wedged in; so that in the 
event of the bell-boat being placed in danger by a change 
of wind, as on previous occasions, we could readily re- 
move them, and thereby render the bell so light that by 
a small tackle we could in a few minutes get it from the 
davit to the centre of the launch, and thus relieve her of 
the top weight: I also reduced the size, so that much 
weight was saved in that way. 

For two days after the completion of the launch we 
were unable to go to the cove, and the people being very 
much exhausted, I was glad to give them a few hours’ 
rest on each day, to mend their clothes, which were 
wretchedly torn, and to repair the huts, through which 
the rains constantly penetrated ; and I took the oppor- 
tunity to go to Praya de Anjou to make better arrange- 
ments as to an occasional supply of fresh provisions, 
and also of water, which from this time, during the rainy 
season, we were able to obtain whenever we sent for it. 

By the morning of the 10th, the sea had much sub- 
sided in the cove, and at daybreak we started as it were 
anew ; we felt the benefit of the late short interval of 
comparative rest, and commenced again with renewed 
vigour, when the advantages of the increased buoyancy 
of the launch and decreased weight of the bell were so 


obvious as to produce the most gratifying confidence. 
The gale had washed away all our surface buoys, and 
on descending we found that the bottom was very much 


altered. By this time, however, I had taken so many 
cross bearings that we could place the boat nearly over 
any part of the bottom which we wished to examine ; 
and as some of the tallies at the bottom remained, and 
were soon seen by the bell-men, we had not much diffi- 
culty in finding our mine again, which, after a few hours’ 
work in clearing away the rubbish, we were again work- 
ing, and had a grand day of it, having by the evening 
recovered to the value of upwards of thirty-six thousand 
dollars; the following was also a very successful day. 
On the 15th we devoted the forenoon to taking up a 
large quantity of shot and rubbish, and removing some 
rocks; and in the afternoon of the 16th we recovered a 
large amount of treasure, and this appeared to finish the 
lode. 

The greater part of the 17th was employed in search- 
ing, by taking up large quantities of iron ballast, shot, 
bolts, and other articles of copper and iron, and remov- 
ing rocks; and in the evening we found a small quan- 
tity of treasure, which was taken up. 

For the last three days a great deal of rain had fallen, 
and we had scarcely a dry article of clothing ; and as 
the wet did not merely extend to our articles of dress, 
but our beds were to a great extent in a similar state, we 
were, as may be imagined, in a pretty miserable plight; 
the grass with which our huts were thatched being of a 
very coarse description, and as we had been obliged to 
use it as soon as it was cut, without drying it first, it 
shrank, and consequently the roofs became very pervious ; 
in addition to this, the exposure in the boats was very 
trying; in the intervals between the showers the sun 
struck so hot upon us as to make our clothes steam, and 
the sudden gusts of wind which came down on us over 
the cliffs caused most uncomfortable chills. Under these 
circumstances I consulted Mr. Dabbs, the surgeon, on 
the propriety of giving the people an additional quantity 
of spirits, and his opinion according with my own as to 
the necessity of it, we spliced the main-brace* at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and this I continued to do every 


* The giving a dram of spirits to each person. 





day to the end of the work, occasionally purchasing rum 
for the purpose. I must here crave the favourable con- 

sideration.of our temperance societies, and they will the 

more willingly grant it when I assure them that Mr. 

Dabbs is one of themselves, never having drank a glass 

of wine or spirits in his life ; for myself I must acknow- 

ledge that I gave a direct sanction to the crime by taking 

some brandy and water and a biscuit at the same time, 
and a great comfort it was. The whole of the 18th was 
| devoted entirely to taking up a quantity of shot, remov- 
ing rocks and rubbish, and carrying them out seaward ; 
but no treasure was discovered. 

His majesty’s packet Calypso arrived on the 19th, 
| and on the following day I made my second shipment 
by her, amounting to the value of about one hundred 

and twenty-seven thousand dollars, with which she sailed 
| to England on the 21st. 

From the 18th to the 22d, the sea being too heavy to 
| admit of our going to the cove, we gave all our strength 
to the preparation for the suspension-cable, to repairing 
the boats, and making the large diving-bell ; we also be- 
stowed some attention on our huts, and as our thatchers 
had by experience become better workmen, they im- 
proved them considerably ; indeed, we had from this 
time what might be called a small village. It consisted 
of a hut for the crew, about eighty feet long, with poles 
across at about six feet from the ground for hanging 
their hammocks to. At a short distance from this hut 
was the residence of the officers, at a like distance from 
the other that of the midshipmen, and below it was the 
guard-house and my clerk’s office, which formed one 
side of a square, my hut another, my steward’s hut and 
the mechanists’ workshop another, and the remaining 
side was the walk for the officer of the watch and the 
sentry ; this square was denominated Treasury Square, 
from the circumstance of the treasure being sorted, 
cleansed, and packed in it, and the depository for it being 
at the end of my hut, which was also my dormitory. 
There were also two large store-houses, one for the ordi- 
nary stores, the other for those that required particular 
care, which was likewise the workshop for the manufac- 
ture and fitting of air-hoses. Immediately contiguous 
to my hut was the general workshop, a place of about 
sixty feet long, and near to this was the provision store. 
We also had a small hut as the particular depository for 
the air-pumps and hoses, and the materials of which the 
latter were made, for it was extremely difficult to prevent 
their being injured by the sand. The cooking place was 
up above all. The whole, however, underwent some 
trifling alterations on occasions of thorough repair. This 
village, which the natives were pleased to compliment 
me by denominating “San Tomas,” was situate on a 
rather steep acclivity at about a hundred yards from the 
beach ; in the interstices between the huts were a variety 
of evergreen shrubs and trees, with numerous creepers 
covered with blossoms entwining amidst them, amongst 
which the white and yellow convolvuli and a brilliant 
scarlet passion flower were conspicuous; also many 
parasitical plants in beautiful bloom adhering to the 
branches, while interspersed about was the magnificent 
uca gloriosa from fifteen to twenty-five feet high, with 
its thousand flowers, towering above the rest as if claim- 
ing particular observation, and here and there a gigantic 
cactus of the crimson and yellow flower kinds, all in 
wild luxuriance contributing a natural ornament to our 
rude abodes, and rendering our village on the whole a 
picturesque and interesting object. 

On the 23d we made two attempts to work the bell, 
but the underdraught was so great that it was impossi- 
ble. We were enabled, however, by means of the pin- 
| nace, to mark the suspension cable for making fast the 
cross cable-guys; it was then hove higher up, the south 
end made fast, the guys were arranged on the cliffs ready 
to be attached, and preparations made for heaving them 
up also, On this day an accident occurred of a man 
being washed off the rocks, who received such severe 
bruises as to deprive him of his senses, but through the 
skill of the surgeon he ultimately recovered. 

The swell having gone down on the forenoon of the 
24th, we succeeded in displacing a very large rock, and 
had the satisfaction of finding a mass of treasure, of 
which we took up a considerable quantity, principally in 
large lumps, having by the great pressure of the rocks 
and by oxidation formed a hard concrete with the parti- 
cles of granite, iron nails, fragments of jars, glass bottles, 
pitch and paint, and various other materials. When we 








ceased working there was a prospect of a great deal 
more remaining immediately contiguous to the place, 
but there was a large rock in the way, by the side of 
which the bell-men had dug to a great depth and thought. 
lessly undermined it: this very nearly cost them their 
lives, for while they were at work it inclined over against 
the bell, but fortunately, being arrested by another rock, 
not sufficiently to crush it. On the following day we 
made an attempt to remove this rock, but although the 
weather was calm, the action of the sea at the bottom 
was so great that we could not bore it for the purpose 
of fixing the lewis, yet notwithstanding this failure | 
had much reason to be gratified by the result of the day 
from the following remarkable incident. Past experience 
kept me impressed with the great danger which must 
always arise from the wind suddenly setting in from sea. 
ward, and J had constantly attended to every thing which 
I thought could indicate change, such as the appearance 
of the sky and sea, the particular roaring of the surf 
against the rocks, echoes, the state of the atmosphere as 
it might cause much or little refraction, congregating or 
dispersing of birds, appearance of porpoises, &c. &c,; 
yet in none of them could I observe any thing that gave 
a sure warning; but on this morning a circumstance 
struck my attention, which, from its apparently trifling 
nature, had till then been unobserved, but which sub- 
sequently saved us many a fatiguingrow. On the south- 
east side of the cove, near to the part where the Thetis’s 
crew landed, was a rock rising a few feet above the sea, 
and detached at a short distance from the cliff, with very 
deep water between them. I discovered that while the 
swell in the cove, which was remarkably smooth at the 
time, did not rise nearly to the top of the rock, the water 
occupying the space between it and the cliff continued 
rising and foaming over it, and that not simultaneously 
with the swell in the cove; it therefore was quite clear 
to me that the two effects could not be produced by the 
operation ofthe same cause. Asit was not possible to stand 
on the rock at the time, I was obliged to defer the ex- 
amination of this singular phenomenon until a more 
favourable opportunity. A few days subsequently I 
stood on the rock, and having prepared a line with a 
heavy iead, and a Jong piece of white rag tied to the 
line about three feet above the lead, I suspended the line 
down the fissure between the rock and the cliff, allowing 
the lead to remain at the bottom; whenever the water 
rose the rag was forced upward, but on its receding the 
rag was drawn downward and in a direction under the 
southeast cliff, which rendered it quite evident that there 
existed a submarine passage from a small inlet which 
was on the other side of the cliff; and further observa- 
tion proved to me that the cause of the rise and fall of 
the water in the fissure was the underset of the sea oc- 
casioned by a distant and approaching southwesterly 
wind. Hence I derived an almost unerring barometer, 
the state of which was for the future amongst the sub- 
jects of observation by the officer of the watch, and 
formed one of his reports to me at daybreak in the 
morning. 

Our constant liability to accident rendered it very im- 
portant to have surgical advice near at hand, and it was 
with great reluctance that I was now called on to give 
my sanction to being for a short time without it at the 
island. In addition to the numerous cases of severe 
catarrh, rheumatism, and ulcers, we were in this month 
visited by a fever of a severe intermittent character, and 
the sick list was very heavy: the variable state of the 
weather, and particularly the pouring rains, much in- 
creased, if possible, our discomforts at the island; and I 
therefore, by the advice of the surgeon, sent him with 
the sick on board the ship, which change was found to 
be beneficial, and I therefore subsequently had frequent 
recourse to it. 

On the 29th we were again enabled to resume our 
work in the cove, and succeeded in boring and removing 
the large rock which impeded us on the 24th, and the 
result was, that in two days we took up treasure to the 
value of thirty-three thousand dollars. 

On the 13th we bored and fixed a lewis in the north- 
west side of a large rock which had before baffled all our 
efforts to remove, although it lay on a considerable de- 
clivity ; but as we were already working in a bed of 
treasure, we mercly attached a hawscr to the lewis and 
led it to the southeast crab, and having excavated a con- 
siderable cavity on the southeast side of the rock, left it 
in that state, intending, on the first day on which we 
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ON THE WRECK OF THE THETIS. 








yuld not go out with the boats, to endeavour to displace 
it from its situation ; and accordingly, the following day, 
the weather being threatening, and a considerable swell 
in the cove, afforded us the opportunity of making the 
trial. The extraordinary effect which expericnce had 
taught us the swell had on every thing at the bottom, 
induced me to determine on availing myself of this 
natural assistance to our artificial efforts. As much force 
as the hawser would bear was applied to the crab, and a 
heavy strain kept regularly on it; the pressure being 
towards the cavity mentioned, the less resistance was 
opposed to its operation on the surrounding bed of pul- 
verised granite in which the rock was lying, which the 
motion of the swell acting on at the same time, gradually 
dispersed, and the rock was in a few hours, by slow de- 
grees, drawn and turned over for a distance of several 
yards; but as we could not go to the cove with the bell 
to release the lewis, of course the hawser remained fast, 
and by a heavy sea which set in a few days afterwards, 
was carried away, affording another proof of the utter 
inutility of a net of small rope in such a situation to 
resist the effect of the sea, and particularly the impos- 
sibility that it could resist the force of any weighty arti- 
cles acted on by it. 

During the month I derived much happiness from a 
diminution in the number of sick, but still the cases of 
ulcers caused by the jiggers continued to increase, and 
occasioned sympathetic glandular swellings; and it 
really was very distressing to see the poor fellows hob- 
bling about at their work. 1 never in my life was in a 
ship in which there was not a “ Jack of all trades,” or 
«Caleb Quotem ;” in the Lightning we had a rare one, 
and his versatile talent was never put to better account 
than on this service. There is considerable art in ex- 
tracting a jigger well, and in this he had acquired great 
dexterity ; and often have I sat in my gig near the bell- 
launch while the bell was at the bottom, and watched 
« Jemmy,” as he was called, administering to the neces- 
sities of his shipmates by his operating faculty on their 
feet and toes, while they held the purckase-fall in their 
hands, their attention being divided between their duty 
and the effects of the application of a rusty needle, er, 
as it might be, the point of a clasp knife ; the grotesque 
countenance of the patient exhibiting a good index of 
ihe torture he was suffering, and the expectant looks of 
the rest of the party patiently abiding their turns for the 
same kindly offices, formed altogether a subject for Tho- 
mas Hood or George Cruikshank ; and however much 
the cause of their suffering was to be regretted, rendered 
it impossible to keep one’s risible muscles in any thing 
like a state of discipline. ‘There were several others 
who were pretty good jigger doctors, but none equal to 
“ Jemmy,” as I can attest from experience. 

On the 30th, Moore returned, having been absent up- 
wards of six weeks; and I had the mortification of find- 
ing that he had not succeeded in getting the fire-engine 
altered to an air-pump, nor was it done until I subse- 
quently went to Rio and attended to it myself. 

July—Tie month of July commenced with south- 
westerly winds and occasional rain and bad squally 
weather, which continued until the 7th; and as excess 
of exertion both of body and mind had much impaired 
my health, I took the opportunity during this period to 
go on board the ship for a few days’ change, and for the 
purpose of giving attention to the exercise of my people 
at their-guns and small arms, airing the sails, overhaul- 
ing the rigging, clearing out the holds and cable tiers, 
serving out slops, and all other such matters as were 
necessary to keep the Lightning in an efficient state for 
the general service of the station. I also received a 
capstan from Rio, sent by the admiral, which, after much 
alteration and improvement, was placed on the main cliff 
instead of the Lightning’s, now removed to its position 
on board. In this week also great progress was made in 
every thing connected with the suspension cable, and the 
people got a tolerably good supply of fish, by means of 
a large sean which the commander in chief supplied me 
with; we also made our well on the beach at Praya de 
Anjou larger, and consequently increased the supply of 
water ; in fact, this may be said to have been a thorough 
general service week. 

On the 8th the wind changed to the northeastward, 
and we again resumed our operations in the cove; but 
the under draught continued so great, in consequence of 
the long period during which the soythwesterly winds 








had blown, that it kept the bell in such a constant state 


of oscillation, that some hours elapsed ere we could place | 
it on the bottom: having at length succeeded, and | 
removed a large quantity of iron ballast, rubbish, and | 
stones, which had washed into the place from which the | 
large rock had been removed on the first of the month, 
we found a good deal of treasure. 

And now I arrive at the most distressing part of my 
narrative, in the relation of a circumstance which, even 
up to the present moment, I cannot call to memory with- 
out grief, although no foresight or prearrangement of 
mine could possibly have averted it. It had all along 
been the daily subject of delightful reflection to me, that 
notwithstanding the unceasing and excessive danger that 
attended all our work, through the exercise of extreme 
watchfulness and preventive measures, up to the present 
moment not a life had been lost from casualty ; but this 
source of happiness was now at an end. On the morn- 
ing of the llth it was perfectly calm, and the boats 
started for the cove as usual at an early hour; but very 
shortly after reaching it, the water in the fissure I have 
before mentioned began to rise over the rock, the sky 
became cloudy, and every thing indicated a change; the | 
boats returned, and in a short time a breeze set in from 
the southward, and by noon there was a considerable 
surf on the beach. The Adelaide was lying near the 
Lightning, and her long boat had been sent to the island 
for some plank which had been sawed there for her use, | 
and was returning with it. Mr. Linzee, the mate of the 
Adelaide, two of her men, a boy belonging to the Light- | 
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ning, and Moore, (as passenger,) being in her. When 
they left the beach the sea was not breaking on the bar, 
and Mr. Linzee thought he might safely venture across 
it; but alas! poor young man, he was not sufliciently 
aware of its deceptive nature. By the time he reached 
it the breakers began to roar on it, and the wind increased | 
so much as to induce him to reef the sail. Fortunately | 
the attention of those on shore was at this moment at- | 
tracted by the dangerous situation of the boat, and they | 
were watching her with great earnestness. At the mo- | 
ment the sail was lowered for the purpose of reefing, a 
breaker rolled in upon them, and another immediately 
succeeding, filled the boat, and she sunk to the bottom 
instantly. ‘The misfortune being observed, there was a 
simultaneous rush of the officers and people, who saw 
or heard of it, towards the beach; with the intrepidity 
of British sailors, all vying with.each other in their en- 
deavours to render assistance. By this time there was 
a heavy surf, but they dashed through it and swam to | 
the cutter, which was lying at her moorings a consider- 
able distance off: a sufficient crew, headed by Mr. Speck, 
volunteer of the first class, having reached her, the moor- 
ings were let go, and they were soon at the scene of 
distress, and at the great risk of their own lives endea- 
vouring to save those of others; but out of the five 
persons only two, a man and the boy, remained floating. 
Poor Linzee was considered a remarkably good swimmer, 
yet it appeared that he swam but a very short time; 
Moore could not swim at all, and never made the slight- 
est effort, but merely clasped his hands together, raised 
them up, and, standing up in the boat, sank with her; 
the other man endeavoured to swim until he became 
exhausted, and then sank. The bodies were subse- 
quently found, and buried at the island, the funeral 
service being solemnly performed over them. The ap- 
pearance of Linzee indicated that he had been seized 
with apoplexy. Poor Moore left a widow and five young 
children ; I therefore immediately directed that she should 
be paid ten pounds a month until the service was com- 
pleted ; a subscription was set on foot, and it was really 
delightful to see with what good feeling all hands came 
forward to contribute to her relief; the amount sub- 
scribed was, I believe, forty-eight pounds. 

On the 12th we took up a considerable quantity of 
iron ballast and shot ; on the 13th we removed a large | 
rock, and on the 14th two others, and found some trea- | 
sure; but on the 16th the weather again became un- 
favourable. From some alteration on the station by the 
admiralty, the commander in chief was ordered to the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius, and sailed from 
Rio in the early part of this month; and previously to 
leaving the station gave me directions to place myself 
under the orders of Captain Waldegrave, the remaining 
senior officer on the station ; but as he was in the Pacific, 
and consequently. could not reach Rio for a long time, 
Captain George W.. Hamilton, of H. M. ship Druid, 
who shortly after the admiral’s departure arrived at Rio, | 
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gave me directions to place myself under his command, 
and on the forenoon of the 23d I had a proof of the 
necessity of my precaution in having the ship always 
ready for any other service, for the Adelaide arrived, 
bringing information of a revolution at Rio de Janeiro, 
and orders for me to join Captain Hamilton at that place 
as soon as convenient, leaving such a number of persons 
to guard the machinery and stores as I might think pro- 
per. Accordingly the two following days were employed 
in hauling the bell launch and other boats up on the 
beach, making other arrangements at the island, getting 
stores, &c. on board the ship, and preparing her for sea. 
It was not without considerable concern that | was about 
to leave my machinery, for the jealousy that the Brazilian 
government had evinced, and the correspondence which 
had taken place in consequence of our remaining so 
long on the island, as well as the very unsettled state of 
the country, led me to apprehend the possibility that 
every thing might not be left in entire quietude during 
the absence of the ship. However, we had always kept 
up a good understanding with the ne ighbouring natives, 
and I had no doubt that, should any inimical measures be 
contemplated within their knowledge, they would give 
notice of them to whomsoever I might leave at the island. 
Having selected three of the young gentlemen and twelve 
of the crew, I placed them under the command of Mr. 
Frederick Read, the acting second lieutenant, appointed 
him to the temporary charge of the enterprise, and sup- 
plied him with the following instructions :— 

“ The public service requiring my temporary absence, 
with the ship, from Cape Frio, it is my directions that 
you rigidly adhere to the following instructions. 

«You are to consider the whole of the stores left on 
the island, whether public or private property, as in 
your immediate charge for the time being, and you will, 
with all convenient speed, make a correct list of them, 
and take especial care thereof, so that no part be stolen 
or wasted: and you will also keep a correct account of 
whatever may be used during my absence. 

«“ You will correspond with me whenever opportunity 
shall offer, keeping me informed of every particular rela- 
tive to your situation as for the present in charge of the 
enterprise in which the Lightning has been employed, 
directing your letters to me, or in my absence to the 
senior officer; and should any thing of particular im- 
portance occur, you will not hesitate to send Mr. Jolly 
overland with the communication, should there be no 
other immediate means of which you can avail yourself, 
Your particular attention must be given to keep up that 
good understanding which has hitherto existed between 
us and the natives, and they are not on any account to 
be molested in their fishing or other avocations at the 
island. Look-out men are constantly to be kept, but not 
on any account the appearance of an armed guard, 

“Tt is not probable that you will be molested, but, 
should the Brazilian authorities at all interfere, you must 
not resist beyond remonstrance, but that firmly, and re- 
fer them to our minister at Rio de Janeiro. 

“ You will proceed in rigging the cable, according to 
the plan given you, whenever the weather will permit, 
but not on any account to attempt the use of the diving- 
bell. A rigid discipline is to be kept up, and there is to 
be as little absence from the island as possible. 

“ You will keep a correct journal of your proceedings 
as well as of all occurrences during my absence, and 
forward the same to me by every opportunity, always 
retaining a copy thereof. The great value of the stores 
remaining on the island rendering it necessary that you 
should be left in charge with a sufficient number of men 
to protect them as well as to carry on the duty above 
pointed out, the young gentlemen, and men named in 
the margin, will remain with you accordingly.” 

We sailed on the 25th, and arrived at Rio on the 30th, 
with 112,000 dollars on board, which on the 2d of Au- 
gust I sent on board his majesty’s ship Tribune, being 
my third shipment. 

Previous to our leaving Cape Frio, the boats had suf- 
fered much by the heavy work they were employed on, 
and were too few in number for the service. We also 
wanted a large and strong boat to convey to the harbour 
the guns, anchors, and chain cables, which I contem- 
plated taking up as soon as the suspension cable should 
be completed, and the fine weather season set in. With 
this view I demanded a Jarge pinnace which had been 
left at Rio by the Warspite, and she was supplied to me 
by the order of Captain Hamilton. This boat had been 
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assigned to me in the month of May, but the Adelaide | experiments I had made by compounding numerous in- 
I also bought a whale | 


was unable to bring her to us. 


boat, so that we were now pretty well off. During the 


month of July, a fever, of a severe remittent character, | 


again occurred, and there were many cases of severe 
catarrh, besides rheumatism; and ulcers continued to be 
numerous, 

-lugust.—Matters being arranged, and quiet being 
restored at Rio, I received directions from Captain Ham- 
ilton to resume my occupation, and sailed on the 23d, 
and arrived at Cape Frio on the 25th of August. We 
were exactly a month absent, and the relaxation from 
incessant labour thus afforded had done us all much 
good, My general health, as well as that of all hands 
on board, was greatly improved. We had got rid of the 
jiggers, and the ulcers were healed; we were no longer 
lame in hands or feet, and the rheumatism had in a great 
measure left us; in short, we were considerably reno- 
vated. But with respect to the poor fellows at the island, 
it is true that they had remained perfectly undisturbed ; 
but I shall not readily forget their wretched appearance 
when they came down to meet us as we approached the 
beach; they were in a most miserable plight, every toe 
and foot, and almost every hand, was bound up with 
rope-yarns and rags; and on the whole they reminded 
me of a set of poor creatures whom I have known re- 
moved from a water-logged vessel at sea, after having 
remained on the wreck for a very long time, benumbed 
and frost-bitten. 

On leaving the island, I had selected the most healthy 
and effective of my crew to proceed in rigging the sus- 
pension cable, which they had exerted themselves to do 
so long as they could; but latterly they were so lame as 
to be only able to protect the machinery and stores. Of 
course they were immediately removed to the ship, 
where, by the assiduity of Mr. Dabbs, they were restored 
to health. 

The Lightning was placed in her former berth and 
state, and, as before, three fourths of the crew landed at 
the island, but we had a great deal of work to do before 
we could resume our operations in the cove. 

Our bell-launch and boats, left at the island, were so 
aflected by the sun as to require calking and other ex- 
tensive repairs; the huts were in such a shattered condi- 
tion as to need almost rebuilding. The air-hoses had 
sullered from the heat, and needed refitting; and our 
wells, or rather holes, from which we had before obtain- 
ed water, were filled up, and had to be dug out. We 
also dug others at Praya de Forno; so that in fact all 
this kind of work had to be done over again. The three 
quarter watches, however, being landed as before, by the 
3lst we had the bell-launch repaired and launched, the 
bell suspended to her davit, and ready for working when- 
ever the weather would permit, all hands being anxious 
for a recommencement. The large pinnace was hauled 
up on the beach, and put into a state of preparation for 
work, 

September.—On the 2d of September we were again 
at work in the cove, and, as had been expected, the whole 
surface of the bottom, in the part in which we had for- 
merly worked, was completely altered, large rocks having 
been disturbed by the sea had rolled down into our exca- 
vations, and the interstices between them were entirely 
choked up with small ones and rubbish ; but on this oc- 
casion we were remarkably fortunate, for after employing 
the greater part of the day in removing those impedi- 
ments, and not at all expecting to find any treasure for 
a considerable time, for some days at least, towards the 
evening, when the bell was descending, it swung over a 
part whence a large rock had rolled, and the bell-men 
espied a few dollars on the spot; and on further examin- 
ation, by digging, they recovered several thousands, be- 
sides some bars of silver; and on the 5th, after boring, 
and by means of a hawser and purchase to one of the 
crabs, removing some contiguous rocks, we obtained a 
considerable additional quantity of treasure. 

While at Rio I endeavoured to obtain a supply of 
truscott pump-hoses, but there were none in store, and 
those I had were so much used that I began to be appre- 
hensive they would become worn out; I therefore bought 
a quantity of canvass and leather for the purpose of en- 
deavouring to make other gir-hoses, With the leather 
I entirely failed, in consequence of its quality being so 
bad, although I got the best that could be procured ; but 
by particular attention in making them, and saturating 
the canvass well with a composition, which after various 
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gredients, I succeeded tolerably well; those thus made 
being used on very favourable occasions, or when the 
others required repair. On the 6th we bored and fixed 
the lewises in a rock estimated to weigh twelve tons, 
which, by means of the hawsers and purchases hove on 
by two crabs, was turned over; and in the afternoon we 
bored two others, but did not attempt to remove them, 
but employed the remainder of the day in taking up 
ballast and shot, a quantity of copper bolts and iron 
work, and some treasure. 

The improved health of my officers and crew, and 
the increase in the number of boats, enabled me to put 
a strong party to work on the suspension cable, and it 
was now fast advancing towards completion; but the 
finding of proper situations for the principal fastenings 
was a work of infinite labour and difficulty, and proved 
most vexatious and disappointing, in consequence of the 
quality of the rock, the exposure of which to the atmo- 
sphere caused it to split. By blasting and other means, 
we had removed many hundreds of tons of rock from 
the cliffs, and repeatedly found what we considered to 
be perfectly solid parts, for the securities, and bored holes 
and fixed numerous bolts therein; but, in a few days 
afterwards, numberless cracks appeared diverging in all 
directions from them, and it became necessary to exca- 
vate farther, and seek other places; however, we at 
length succeeded, had them completed, the cross cable- 
guys attached, and the cable hove up to its situation, 
which, with the guys, formed a cross over the cove, one 
end of the cable being secured to a bower anchor sunk 
on the northeast cliff, and the other having a large 
thimble* spliced in the end of it, with four parts of the 
Lightning’s chain stream cable for a lanyard, each part 
reeving through a separate bolt, and two nine and a half 
inch pendants, hitched and seized on below the thimble, 
with dead-eyes and Janyards, the whole forming a sort 
of crow-foot,f and set up to bolts fixed in the southeast 
cliff, a little outside the spot where the Thetis’s crew 
landed, contiguous to which a platform was made, and 
a crab placed, for the facility of altering the height or 
position of the cable if requisite; the guys were one of 
nine and a half inch, and another of eight inch, leading 
to the west peak, and two similar ones directly opposite 
to them; there being in each situation a platform and 
crab for working them, so that the point of suspension 
of the bell might be placed over any part we wished to 
work in, ‘ 

For the four following days, though the wind was 
from the eastward, the sea was so disturbed that we were 
unable to do any thing in the cove, but this gave us an 
opportunity of putting our huts into a tolerable state of 
repair. On the 12th we again got to work, and succeed- 
ed in removing the two large rocks we bored on the 6th, 
and recovered some treasure and stores; but towards 
the evening the wind blew very strong in gusts from the 
northeastward, the current through the gut was more 
strong than I had ever known it before, and the swell 
increased in the cove, which induced me to leave it much 
sooner than usual. We managed to tow the bell-launch 
into the gut, and to lay out a warp, but a sudden gust 
broke it, and in a very short time the current and wind 
carried her out seaward to such a distance as caused us 
great uneasiness as to her safety. The pinnace was im- 
mediately directed to take the air-pump from her for 
security, to proceed to the island with it, and after land- 
ing it, to bring another grapnel and two warps, while 
all the other boats took the launch in tow to enable her 
to hold her situation. As we had not any additional 
grapnel besides the launch’s moorings, the pinnace was 
considerably delayed in taking it up; she however re- 
turned before the launch had got into a greater depth of 
water than forty fathoms, and we fortunately were en- 
abled to anchor her. The wind having by this time 
increased to a gale, and the gusts through the gut being 
very heavy, we were glad to be able to rest a short time, 
after which we resumed our exertions, by towing and 
warping at the same time; and the wind ‘somewhat 
abating, we got her to her moorings by half past ten at 
night, all hands being completely exhausted by exertion, 
and having had a very narrow escape; for if she had 

* An iron ring, made concave on the outside for the 
rope to fit into, , 

+ Numerous ropes diverging from one particular 


point, 
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drifted out beyond the smooth water and the shelter the 
land afforded, the sea was certainly too heavy for her to 
have contended against it; and having no sail, for it was 
impossible to encumber her with one while used as , 
bell-boat, she must have been lost. On the following 
day, notwithstanding it still blew a fresh gale, wij) 
heavy gusts from the northeastward, we were at work 
in the cove at an early hour, and during the first part of 
the day took up shot, copper bolts, and various other ar. 
ticles of stores, and in the afternoon brought the suspep. 
sion cable for the first time into use in removing a large 
rock, under which was some treasure. The wind con. 
tinuing to blow strongly in the evening, the bell-launch 
was left in the cove rather than run the risk of having 
her driven to sea again. On the 14th we removed an. 
other large rock, and experienced the benefit of the 
cable, for it afforded us great facility in this description 
of work, which, now that sickness had again so reduced 
our number of working hands, was a material object to 
us. From being more perpendicular to the weight, rocks 
were much more easily turned over by a purchase from 
the cable than by one from the cliffs at a greater dis. 
tance ; but in some cases, when the object to be removed 
was of very great weight, and required to be shifted far 
away, we used both at the same time. 

We had frequently, while in the cove, been amused 
by the sight of numerous whales in the distance, none 
of them having come near enough to cause any fear; 
but on one occasion, the close approach of one, which I 
estimated to be eighty or ninety feet long, produced a 
feeling somewhat beyond amusement. ‘This huge fish 
came to within a few fathoms of the mouth of the cove, 
when, as I suppose, being surprised by the abrupt impedi- 
ment presented by the part of the-cliff below the water, 
he suddenly turned round and went to some little dis- 
tance off, but soon returned, and crossed several times, 
as if endeavouring to find a passage through ; this caused 
us considerable apprehension, for if he had happened to 
enter the cove, on discovering that the depth of water 
suddenly decreased, and that he was enclosed on three 
sides, he might have become alarmed, and in his confu- 
sion just as easily have smashed our boats to pieces and 
set us all swimming, as he could have dispersed a shoal 
of herrings; this would have been “ no joke ;” he went 
away, however, without offering any molestation to our 
peaceful occupation. Having observed several large 
lumps on his back when he rose to blow, I was induced 
to row after him in my gig to examine their nature, and 
discovered that they were large putrid ulcers, which I 
presume might have been occasioned by wounds inflict- 
ed by a whaler’s lance or harpoon, or perhaps by disease, 
unless indeed there are such insects as sea jiggers. 
Although we were not by any means desirous of the 
presence of such a visiter as the above, there were others 
which were by no means uninteresting. Shoals of por- 
poises, bonito, and other large fish, constantly came into 
the cove, and darted round about and between the boats 
in pursuit of, and feeding on, the millions of small fry 
with which the sea is replete ; while just without, bun- 
dreds of boobies* were skimming above, and every 
minute darting down from a great height, and diving to 
obtain food from the same source ; and the watchful and 
voracious man-of-war birds awaiting their arrival on the 
surface to seize from them the food they had thus pro- 
cured. Besides these, there was a great varicty of other 
sea fowl congregated in immense numbers, and some of 
them of beautiful plumage, each kind approaching the 
coast at a particular season of the year; these afforded 
very agreeable, and indeed interesting objects to the eye. 

In consequence of the prevailing southwesterly winds, 
the swell from that quarter had gained such an ascend- 
ency that it required several days of northeasterly winds 
to quell it sufficiently to admit of our working in the 
cove; and consequently at this period our progress In 
the recovery of the stores and treasure was much more 
tardy. With the exception of a few hours on the 23d, 
when we were fortunate enough to get the stage hung 
to the cable, and a purchase rove for the large bell, from 
the 15th to the 29th inclusive, we were prevented going 
out with the boats, but we had no want of employment 
during the intermediate time. The wear and tear of our 
boats, stores, and implements for boring and removing 


* A sea bird, so named from the circumstance of its 
frequently, alighting on the ship and immediately falling 


asleep. 
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omke, and digging for stores and treasure, were very 
great, and the replacing some, and repairing others, kept 
the artificers fully employed ; the air-pumps and hoses 
were examined and put into good order; the large stage, 
similar to that lost with the derrick, was made for the 
suspension cable, and the gear fitted for it; the cable 
was hove higher up, and the guys regulated ; the great 
weights which had been removed by them, and ihe effect 
of the sun having caused them to stretch, the boats’ 
moorings were examined and regulated; the store huts 
were cleaned out and the stores rearranged; sawyers 
were employed in cutting plank for repairing boats and 
other necessary purposes; a quantity of recuvered stores 
was shipped on board the Adelaide and sent to our 
government store-house at Rio; and the large bell being 
completed, was taken down to the beach and placed in 
readiness to be put into the boat to carry it to the cove ; 
besides all which, there was the never-failing occupation 
of repairing our huts. These were our employments at 
the island, while those afloat were a general clearing and 
examination of the ship, and gun and other exercises of 
rtions of the crew. 

On the 25th we were visited by a heavy storm, that 
blew over the cutter which was hauled up on the beach 
for repair, and also very much damaged our huts, and 
consequently increased our work. At length, on the 
30th, we got to the cove and hung the large bell to the 
cable, and with the small one continued removing rocks 
and rubbish, taking up quantities of copper and iron 
bolts, iron knees, and various other articles, such as bal- 
last and shot, and some treasure. During September, 
the number of persons attacked by catarrh was more 
than double that of the preceding month, and the com- 
plaint assumed a serious character, being frequently ac- 
companied by enlarged tonsils, from which the persons 
so affected were very slow in recovering ; there were 
also many cases of inflammation of the liver, besides 
bowel complaints and ulcers, as usual. 

October.—On the 5th of October, we attempted to 
remove a rock which we supposed to weigh ten tons, 
but after breaking one five and a half inch hawser twice, 
and another once, we failed for the present. In the after- 
noon, although the wind was off the land, a heavy swell 
suddenly set in to the cove, and drove us from our em- 
ployment there. 

On the 8th, all the gear immediately attached to the 
large bell was completed ; and [ made an addition to the 
rigging of the suspension cable. In consequence of its 
being guyed by the cross-cable guys from the western 
peak, the outer or south end of the cable was not exact- 
ly in a line with the purchase-fall leading up to the main 
cliff, so that when a heavy strain was hove on the pur- 
chase, the crown, or point of suspension of the cable, 
was drawn over towards the eastern corner of the cove ; 
now this change of position was not of the least im- 
portance in removing rocks or other heavy bodies, but it 
is obvious that in working the bell it was very material, 
indeed, because when the cable became released from 
the weight by the bell being landed on the bottom, the 
point of suspension would immediately deviate, and 
therefore whenever a strain was again brought on the 
purchase for the purpose of raising it, the bell would be 
drawn partially on its side to the great peril of the bell- 
men. To remedy this defect, I attached the Lightning’s 
hempen stream cable to the suspension cable, at a few 
fathoms distant from the crown, the other end being car- 
ried out and set up with a lanyard and dead-eyes to some 
bolts placed at nearly the extremity of the south peak, 
and this acting as a jumper," was in a great measure a 
remedy for the evil I have described. By means of span- 
guys attached to the bell, that on the north side from the 
suspension cable, on the south from the jumper, and on 
the east and west from the cross-cable guys, it could be 
placed on any part of the bottom, within a space of forty 
feet square, without any alteration in the position of the 
suspension cable. In the course of our work, we had 
at various time discovered the anchors, chain-cables, and 
many of the guns, but had no boats to spare that were 
of sufficient strength and burthen to take them into the 
harbour, and even if we had had one, the weather and 
state of the sea had been so precarious and uncertain, 
that we could not have ventured to do so; but we were 
how much better off; the suspension cable was admir- 
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* A rope fixed in the opposite direction to the one 


hauled on. 
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ably adapted for the purpose of raising them, and the 
large pinnace which I brought from Rio was strengthen- 


ed and otherwise fitted for carrying them. Thus we 
were prepared for taking them up and bringing them 
into the harbour; but it was also necessary to have a 
convenient position for landing, and also for shipping 
them on board any vessel that might be appointed to 
take them to England. 

From what I have already stated of the beach belo \ 
our encampment, it will be readily seen that if we had 
placed the guns and anchors there, they very soon would 
have been buried in the quick fine sand, as was the case 
with the rudder and other articles; I therefore determin- 
ed on a spot about midway between the gut and the 
beach, alongside of the rocks, where the water was suffi- 
ciently deep for the boats to lie, and there was a tolera- 
bly flat part upon which to place them; but though this 
was the best situation that could be found, still there 
were numerous detached rocks close to the shore which 
rendered the placing of the boat between them extreme- 
ly dangerous whenever there was any swell. Having 
long since determined on this place, I had, amongst 
other prearrangements, cut down a number of trees high 
up the hills, brought the timber down, and exposed it to 


seasoned. With this I directed a derrick fifty feet long 
to be made, and a-party of excavators were immediately 
set to work to level a platform on the side of the hill 
above the landing-place, for placing a crab to work the 
purchase, and for fixing the different securities, while the 
blacksmiths prepared the iron-work. From the 9th to 
the 11th, inclusive, we recovered a considerable quantity 
of treasure by the usual modes, but the wind blew so 


get the launch in, and were obliged to leave her in the 
cove on each night; but at half past three on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, the wind suddenly falling light, we 
went hastily out with the other boats to tow her in, and 
during the remainder of the day the people were em- 
ployed in heaving the suspension cable higher up and 
regulating the gear, as it had again greatly stretched 
from the effect of the heat of the sun. 

From the first moment that I had found it necessary 
that we should live on shore, I had always been appre- 
hensive of the jealousy of the Brazilian government 
with regard to our remaining long on the island, and it 
had been my constant study to avoid any thing likely to 
give offence. To such an extent did I act on this feeling, 
that I would not allow even a flag of any description to 
be used, although a communication by signal with the 
Lightning would have been a great convenience to us 
on many occasions, and would also have saved the time 
and work of sending a boat to or from her; and so care- 
ful had { been, not to show the least appearance of mili- 
tary possession, that I would not allow the sentry guarding 
the treasure even to carry a musket or bayonet, but 
merely a stick, and I had unceasingly and successfully 
endeavoured, by courtesy and kindness to the natives 
whenever we came in contact with them, to conciliate 
their good feeling. Notwithstanding all this foresight 
and precaution, I had frequent communications from the 
commander in chief, and from the senior oflicer in his 
absence from the station, that a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed to our minister at what was called 
the occupation of the island, and I was called on for ex- 
planations. First I was accused of interrupting the 
fishing, and cutting the wood, and had to show by charts 
and otherwise that the former could not be the case, for 
the cove was not amongst the parts they were in the 
habit of fishing in, and that they came to pursue that 
avocation whenever they pleased, and sold a large quan- 
tity of fish to us at a much higher price than they could 
possibly obtain any where else. Then it was said that 
I had built houses, and I was directed to explain whether 
they were of wood or stone—many a shatéered consti- 
tution bears testimony on this point. Amongst the 
numerous orders I received on this subject was the ex- 
traordinary one that I should state “what were the 
private expenditures of myself, officers, and crew,’* 
and lastly was brought against me the more serious 
charge of having “taken exclusive possession of the 





* I do not mention this in the tone of complaint. 
Captain Hamilton considered it necessary, and gave the 





order with great courtesy. 





the sun on the upper part of the beach, and it was now | 


strong from the northeastward, and the current ran so | 
rapidly through the gut to seaward, that we could not | 
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| island, and built a fort.’ This was too important a 
matter to be passed over without notice: the Brazilian 
| government had therefore directed the municipality of 
| the city of Cape Frio, distant about nine miles, to come 
and see if such were the case, and now in accerdance 
with these directions I was visited by some of them. Of 
this I had no previous intimation whatever, and was 
therefore completely taken by surprise ; however, when 
their approach was announced to me as “a number of 
respectable gentlemen coming,” I immediately suspected 
something of the kind, and hastened to the beach to re- 
ceive them, and as soon as they landed, immediately 
attended them to my hut. The moment they entered it, 
astonishment was evident in every countenance, for thee 
had expected to find a village composed ’ 
houses. It was fortunate that I bad by this time ac- 
quired a slight acquaintance with the Portuguese Jan- 
guage, just sufficient to understand them, for there was 
not one of them could speak a word of English; and 
after loading me with more “ Ilustrisimos” than I ever 
| had heaped on me before, or perhaps ever shall again, 
| they very soon let me know who they were and their 
| business, to the effect, that it had been represented to 
| the government that I had taken exclusive possession of 
| the island, and prevented the person who rented it of 
| the government from fishing, and obliged him to quit it; 
| that I had constructed a fort, and had large guns there ; 
| and that they were directed to come aud examine into 
those circumstances. 

I told them that their arrival afforded me great satis- 
faction, as I could readily prove to them how utterly void 
of foundation these statements were, and that I was re- 
| joiced that the investigation was confined to such com- 
petent judges as the municipality of the city of Cape 
Frio, and taking especial eare not to be outdone in 
“ Tlustrisimos,” said, that after a long row in their boat 
in the sun, they would find the ascent up the hill and 
descent over the cliffs fatiguing, and recommended their 
taking some refreshment, which they readily accepted, 
and we then proceeded to business on the different points, 
seriatim. In the first place, on the subject of “exclusive 
possession,” there was no difficulty, for it happened that 
there were some of the natives from Praya de Anjou at 
the island at the time, to whom I appealed, and they 
immediately bore a ready testimony that there had been 
no obstruction whatever to the fishing, or their coming 
to the island for the purpose of selling their various 
commodities, or on any other occasion, and that I had 
always been very kind to them, so that that matter was 
at once done with. I next conducted their “ worships’” 


of comfortable 








{to the platform on the main cliff, that they might ex- 
|amine my fortification. 


| 


| order to explain this difficulty, I urged them to advance 


Here they were completely 
puzzled to know of what use, at such a distance off, alt 
the crabs, capstan, and such a quantity of rope, could 
be in getting vp money from the bottom of the sea. In 


to the brink of the cliff, and Jook over at the suspension 
cable, when they all approached just far enough to get a 
sight of the diving-bell, which, as we were not at work, 
was hanging to it, but they then simultaneously halted ; 
it was in vain that I urged them to go further, and take 
a more satisfactory view, that they might be certain 


| there were no guns any where thereabout; at length I 


took hold of the arm of a little dark man who appeared 
much more anxious than the rest, and leading him to 
the breastwork, persuaded him to look over while I ex- 
plained the machinery to him for the information of the 
whole, to whom he frequently referred, and they were 
all much amused; but while he was looking over, he 
was surprised by a peculiar sound, and, appealing to the 
rest of the party, said he heard cannon, then looking at 
me, asked earnestly where it was. 

At the base of the cliff is a deep chasm, into which, 
whenever there was much swell in the cove, the sea 
rushed, and caused a report which by a stranger to the 
place might readily be mistaken for cannon; this was 
heard by the crew of the Thetis, and by them considered 
to be signal-guns, and on this occasion it attracted the 
attention of my Brazilian friend, and excited the anxiety 
which produced his enquiry ; I told him what it was, 
but he was very skeptical, for he could not at all make 
out how water could produce such an effect. I was 
obliged to confine myself to the above simple statement, 
for, independently of my deficiency in the knowledge of 
the language, one might as well have attempted to dis- 
cuss with him the best method of untying the Gordian 
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knot as to explain philos 
efiect. I however proposed to him to accompany me 
down the zigzag road and rope-ladders to near the bottom | 
of the clill, but this was politely declined. I have al- | 
ready stated that the hawse-pieces of the Thetis were | 
fitted with rollers and fixed on the brink of the clifl; it 
certainly had the appearance of a battery in miniature, 
the hawse-holes being the embrazures; to this I called 
their attention, and assured them that it was the only 
fort I had constructed at the island, which excited their 
mirth, but set their minds quite at ease on that subject. 
I now urged them to go round to the northwest and 
southeast cliffs, and examine the other parts of our work, 
reached the southeast crab, which was 


but when they 
near two hundred feet perpendicularly above the sea, and 
the intervening declivity between which and the south 
peak being very steep, they declined going farther. 
Having satisfied them on this point of their investiga- 
tion, and found that they had no objection to a joke, I 
told them that, as they had seen a specimen of my forti- 
fications, I would them where I made the 
cannon, and they followed me to the workshop. Here 
were boat-builders, carpenters, blacksmiths, and sawyers, 
employed at their various trades, and shoemakers and 
diving-bell men making and repairing air-hoses, together 
forming a very busy scene: they walked round the place, 
examining every corner, and merely remarking that we 
were carrying on all sorts of trades, expressed themselves 
satisfied, and were about to retire; I however expressed 
a hope that they would not go until they had seen our 
great gun; this again excited their surprise, and they 
looked round with scrutinising curiosity and then at each 
other, as if to ask, Where can this great gun be? In 
order to give them ocular demonstration, I attached to 
the large air-pump a length of hose, and drove a wooden 
plug firmly into the other end; then, by putting four 
men to work the pump, the pressure of air became so 
great as to force the plug out, and drive it with great 
violence against the end of the hut, and to cause a report 
somewhat louder than that of an air-gun; the effect 
startled them a little, but they were very much pleased 
with it, and laughed heartily. I afterwards conducted 
them to the different huts and every other part of the 
establishment they wished to visit, and having ordered 
dinner to be prepared during our peregrinations, invited 
them to partake of such entertainment as the miserable 
accommodation of my hut would afford. Luckily I had 
recently received a supply of eatables from Rio, and was 
well off in my stock of wine, beer, &c.; the fare, there- 
fore, was by no means to be thought lightly of, and they 
gave good proof that such was their opinion in their 
relish for Gamble’s preserved soups and meats, which 
they did not fail to wash down with a proportionate 
quantity of champagne, port, ale, and porter; in fact, I 
never saw a set of fellows enjoy themselves more. We 
drank “ William the Fourth,” “ Pedro the First,” and 
“The municipality of Cabo Frio,” sufficiently uproar- 
iously, and having settled these and all other matters, 
towards sunset they expressed their perfect satisfaction 
with the reception they had met with and the attention 
I had paid them, declared there was not the least cause 
of complaint against me, and above all that J had not 
fortified Cape Frio; and after the exchange of many 
compliments between us, they retired in at least as good 
humour and spirits as when they arrived, It may readily 
be supposed that, as I had not much knowledge of the 
Portuguese language, I had rather a difficult task to per- 
form ; however, by the help of a good deal of Spanish, 
a little French, and less Portuguese, I plumed myself on 
having managed the business rather creditably. I sub- 
sequently heard that four of them had gone to Rio de 
Janiero, and made a favourable report. Amongst other 
means of getting rid of the annoyance and trouble I had 
experienced on this head, I had in the month of May 
complained to the villagers of Praya de Anjou that there 
must be some very mischievous persons amongst them, 
who had made false representations to suit their own 
purposes, and that if such conduct was continued we 
must decline any further intercourse with them; they 
expressed their sincere regret at the circumstance, and 
immediately drew up a declaration as follows: “ We, 
inhabitants of Praya de Anjou in Cape Frio, declare 
that we have no grounds whatever of complaint against 
the officers or crew of his Britannic majesty’s ship Light- 
ning, Captain Thomas Dickinson, nor have we been in 
the least annoyed by them.” This was signed by twenty- 
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ophically to him the cause and | five of the principal residents. I wrote to Don Antonio 
| Garcia da Rosa Terra, the justice of the peace for the 


district, and enquired of him as to the complaints, and 
he answered that none had come to him. I also found 
out the renter (arrematante) of the island, and paid him 
the amount of a year’s rent, which satisfied him; and 
at length, by these means and through the final enquiry 
of the municipality, I was relieved from a most vexatious 
correspondence. 

Up to the 18th the weather continued exceedingly 
unfavourable, and we gave great attention to the repair- 
ing and manufacturing of air-hoses, and on the 17th 
tried a new one with the small bell in the harbour; it 
answered tolerably well, and was frequently used after- 
wards when the others required repairing; but I never 
succeeded in discovering a composition that would render 
canvass thoroughly. air-proof, when under the strong 
pressure of an air-pump. 

On the 19th the large bell first came into use from the 
suspension cable; the sea was too much disturbed for 
the small one, and I therefore chose the occasion in order 
that the test might be the more decisive; we continued 
working it until almost noon, when the increase of swell 
obliged us to discontinue. As we expected, the inferiority 
of the cable to the derrick was obvious enough: the 
pendulousness of the former, occasioned by the swell 
acting against the bell-purchase, and its elasticity, from 
the great distance between the two ends, and the weight 
suspended from it, rendered it extremely difficult, even 
with the assistance of the four guys, to land the bell 
exactly on any particular spot required, but which with 
the derrick could be done with considerable exactness. 
We subsequently worked the large bell on four other 
days, and recovered some treasure. On the 25th we 
were employed in surveying the preventer net, and, as 
of course would be the case, it was found to be destroyed 
by the sea, never having been of the slightest utility ; 
even the chain-cable which was at the bottom of it was 
broken. 

For a long time past I had been wishing to give the 
people a‘ day’s relaxation from tke routine of toil and 
danger, and fixed on the 21st of October, the anniversary 
of the battle of Trafalgar, for a thorough holiday, should 
the weather be such as to prevent our submarine opera- 
tions ; a good dinner for all hands was of course a prin- 
cipal object on the occasion, and with this view I bought 
a large pig, which had now been in course of fatting for 
about two months, and by the contributions of all hands 
had been brought to excellent condition, and weighed 
about thirteen score. Until within about a week of the 
designed gala-day I did not express what my intentions 
were, and numerous were the speculations as to what 
the captain intended to do with the “ great hog;” but 
so soon as they were known, piggy became a greater 
object of attention than ever, and the anniversary was 
looked forward to with a twofold interest. The day 
arrived, but disappointment with it; for the sea and 
weather admitted of our working the large bell from the 
cable all that and the two following days, so that, from 
these and other circumstances, we were under the ne- 
cessity of deferring the feast, though I rather regretted 
it, for there was evidently a little excitement at the pros- 
pect; but the calls of duty were paramount to those of 
amusement, and we continued our routine until the 26th, 
when some unfavourable weather became the harbinger 
of piggy’s death, and he was accordingly executed shortly 
after daylight in the morning in the presence of all hands. 
My great point in the matter was to have something out 
of the common way, and therefore I determined on a 
barbecue, and told the people that they must manage to 
roast the pig whole. This was a complete puzzler for 
them; they said little, but looked a great deal from me 
to the pig, and from the pig to me, some with doubtful, 
others with inquisitive countenances, and some scratched 
their heads in a way which indicated a greater feeling of 
despair than they ever evinced under the most untoward 
circumstances during the whole period of the enterprise ; 
finding, however, that I really intended what I said, they 
set their heads to work to get over the difficulty, and 
after breakfast commenced preparations for roasting ; it 
was amusing enough to see the numerous shifts and 
contrivances they had recourse to: some were for having 
two triangles formed of sticks similar to those used for 
culinary purposes by gipsies, but on a larger scale, with 
a long pole between, them to hang the pig to lengthwise, 
while the fire was to be made underneath him ; but this 





would not answer, because of the difficulty of turning 
so heavy a weight; others wished to hang him by the 
head to a single triangle, but this would not do, because 
from the great length, the nether end would be doubly 
done before the other end could be warmed by the fir, 
Many other ways were thought of, but all were unsy¢. 
cessful, for they could not hit on any thet would ensyr 
the pig being either wholly dressed, or protected from 
the sand which every gust of wind blew up from the 
beach. In this dilemma they announced their failure 
and appealed to me for advice, for they began to think 
that delay was dangerous: but even in this trifling mat. 
ter we had a resource. Although, as amusement was ty 
be the order of the day, I wished to put their ingenuity 
a little to the test (and there were several amongst them 
who on other occasions had shown themselves by no 
means deficient in that way), I had a plan in reserve for 
at once relieving them from their double difficulty, which, 
notwithstanding it was very simple, was still equally 
efficacious, It was this: the remains of the large diving. 
bell which was sunk when the derrick was lost, but as 
before stated was subsequently recovered, was lying on 
the beach; this was beaten out into its origina! shape, 
and a round hole made in the head of it; it was then 
placed sideways on two rows of iron ballast arranged 
for the purpose about two feet high; a triangle of stout 
sticks was fixed in the sand at a short distance from the 
bottom of it, the bilboe bolt (happily very little other. 
wise used in the Lightning), serving asa spit, was thrust 
through the pig longitudinally, one end resting on the 
triangle and the other in the hole in the head of the bell, 
which formed a sort of case or oven, while at the same 
time it effectually kept off the sand; and a fire being 
made under and on all sides of it, the heat struck through 
and roasted the pig in a way that might be envied by 
any roaster that was ever spilted by the hands of a first 
rate cook, and I may add that the celebrated Quin never 
ate his most delicious cut with better zest than that with 
which our porker was devoured. The object of my in. 
tention was accomplished: the day was passed in fun 
and frolic ; cheerfulness and festivity pervaded every 
one, and our gracious sovereign never had his health 
drunk with three more loyal or hearty cheers than were 
given by the crew of the Lightning at Cape Frio on that 
occasion. 

On the 26th also I made my fourth shipment by the 
Lyra packet, in value about ninety-six thousand dollais. 
On the 31st we brought the large bell in from the cove, 
for we found that the cable could be turned toa far more 
advantageous account by using it principally for re- 
moving very large rocks. I therefore began on the fol- 
lowing new plan :—By means of the small bell a rock 
was bored, the lewises fixed, and the large bell-purchase, 
with a double pendant of five and a half inch rope #- 
tached to one of them, and a five and a half inch hawser, 
with a purchase leading from one of the crabs to the 
other. The rock being first lifted from the bottom by 
the cable-purchase, was guyed from its original position 
by the hawser from the crab, then lowered down, and the 
lewises released by means of the small bell; another 
rock was then bored and prepared in the same way, and 
the bell-men commenced working in the spot whence 
the former one was removed, while the cable was in ope- 
ration in displacing the latter, and in this way we worked 
very rapidly whenever the weather would admit; and [ 
always took care to have a rock bored in advance, s0 
that in prospect of a change of weather we could fix the 
lewises, and attach the purchases and remove it when 
we were not able to go out with the boats. In pursuing 
these measures great caution was necessary ; first, in 
ascertaining that the rock was not a fixed one, and nett, 
that it was not of greater weight than our gear would 
bear ; I therefore always had it measured, and calculated, 
as nearly as its position would enable me, the number of 
cubic feet it contained, thence deduced the weight, and 
deducted one third from it for hydrostatic pressure ; | 
thus knew whether the strength of our gear was equal 
to the weight, and avoided accidents which otherwise 
might have happened ; and it was through expedients of 
this nature that in this most dangerous service so few 
occurred ; but notwithstanding such precaution we some 
times carried away our hawsers. There was anothe! 
respect in which the suspension-cable was of much i1- 
portance to us, and saved the people from a great deal of 
peril and toil, and me also from a great deal of anxiety, 
which a very declining state of health rendered nece* 
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sary. Whenever the wind blew strongly through the 
gut and rendered it difficult to oppose it with the bell- 
jaunch, we always suspended the small bell to the cable 
for the night, and the launch being thereby relieved from 
the weight of it, the difficulty of rowing into the har- 
pour in a great measure ceased. : 

During this month the number of persons suffering 
from ulcers considerably diminished, but cases of catarrh 
and liver complaints continued to occur, though the sick- 
list was comparatively greatly reduced, as it amounted 
in the whole but to eighteen. 

‘November.—On the Ist of November we attempted 
to remove a larger rock than any previously removed, 
but the lewises broke, and on a subsequent day we made 
another effort, with increased strength of gear, but failed 
from the same cause. We were therefore obliged to be 
content with merely turning it over, but our success was 
not by any means commensurate with the labour, for but 
little treasure was found under it; and, indeed, for some 
time past, there was not any great prospect of our re- 
covering much more; but we had so frequently found 
some in parts where we little expected it, that there was 
not the slightest disinclination to perseverance in 
searching. 

By this time every one of us had suffered from disease 

in some shape or other, and I feel certain that all who 
read this narrative, up to the present period of it, will 
readily admit that the personal superintendence of the 
multitudinous operations and occupations it sets forth, 
and the exposure and privation consequent thereon, to- 
gether with the equally necessary duty of attending to 
the good order and discipline of my ship and crew, were 
quite enough for the most robust constitution ; but how- 
ever great I had felt the oppression of bodily fatigue, 
and the distressing vicissitudes of weather, they were 
by no means equal to the oppression I suffered mentally. 
I was forced into a correspondence of a most troublesome 
nature with private individuals, which brought on me 
such a quantity of writing as was impossible for me to 
accomplish during the short intervals I could snatch from 
duty in the day-time; and I was therefore obliged to 
devote to it that portion of my time which should have 
been given to refection and rest; and it consequently 
frequently happened that, after rising at half past three 
in the morning, and directing and superintending the 
work in the cove, and being employed otherwise until 
late at night, I have sat up writing until one, and even 
two o'clock in the morning ; this excess of exertion, and 
the constant state of excitement which by such circum- 
stances { was kept in, was too much for me; and my 
health, which had ‘for some time been far from good, at 
length yielded to their pressure. I became quite inca- 
pacitated from continuing the personal attendance of the 
fatiguing duties of the operations, and by the advice of 
Mr. Dabbs, on the 6th, went on board the Lightning, as 
affording me a better chance of recovering than I could 
have in a miserable hut on the island. A few days’ 
quietude were evidently beneficial to me, and I appeared 
to be recovering, when I was attacked by a severe form 
of dysentery, which for some days resisted all the mea- 
sures employed for my relief, and reduced me to a state 
of the most imminent danger, in which I remained for 
four days, when a favourable change took place ; I gradu- 
ally recovered, and resumed my duties at the island. 
On the 16th the harbour derrick was completed and 
erected in the place assigned for it, and we now only 
waited for a favourable state of the sea to commence 
taking up the enchors, guns, and chain-cables; but at 
present it was in so constantly a disturbed state, that we 
dared not venture on them. 

Notwithstanding we continued, whenever it was pos- 
sible to work, to remove a great many rocks, and perse- 
vered in digging about in various parts, but little treasure 
was found ; the whole of the 22d was therefore devoted 
to a thorough survey of the cove by the first lieutenant 
and master ; on which occasion Mr. Delafons was par- 
ticularly fortunate, having found five large bars of silver, 
weighing three hundred and twenty-nine pounds, in the 
depth of eleven fathoms water, and in a different part 
from any in which we had before discovered treasure ; 
he also dug down by the side of a very large rock and 
two others of smaller magnitude, and found some dol- 
lars; and, from other circumstances, we considered that 
there must be a great many under them. 

On the 26th we removed one of the smaller rocks and 
met with a favourable result, and the jarge one was 


‘ 





bored for removing on the first favourable occasion. 
During the whole month we had but seven days on 
which we could work in the cove, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of refitting the ship, examining and repairing the 
boats and gear, regulating the suspension-cable, examin- 
ing and repairing the fastenings, and giving our huts a 
thorough repair, which they were much in want of. 
We unfortunately had now again an increasing sick- 
list ; there were several bad cases of inflamed liver, and 
the number of complaints before mentioned as being 
prevalent, and with which we had been less seriously 
affected, now increased, and assumed a very obstinate 
and troublesome character. ‘The number on the sick-list 
amounted to twenty. 


December.— We were unable to work until the 9th of 
December, on which day Lieutenant Dechamps, who 
had recently joined, descended in the bell, and continued 
the survey commenced by Lieutenant Delafons and Mr. 
Pope, and likewise found some treasure ; however, our 
great point now was to remove the large rock and the 
smaller ones examined by the latter officers ; accordingly, 
the following day we succeeded in displacing them, and 
found a mass of treasure, on which we worked when- 
ever we were able, and on the 15th had taken up to the 
value of about thirty thousand dollars from a space not 
more than eight feet square. On the following day we 
removed two other rocks and found some treasure; but 
in the course of the forenoon the swell increased, and, in 
attempting to lower the bell between the rocks, it was 
forced violently against one of them, and a hole burst 
high up in it, through which the sea rushed ; the signal | 
was immediately made for more air, and the greatest | 
possible force was applied to the air-pump, but still the 
signal was rapidly repeated, which, of course, indicated | 
that something was the matter; orders were therefore | 
given to raise the bell, and on its arriving at the surface | 
it was found that the bell-men, with their accustomed 
intrepidity, had remained until they were nearly up to 
their shoulders in water, and had had a very narrow 
escape, as we were working in very deep water at the 
time. ‘The bell was repaired in the course of the night. 

On the 19th we had a thorough search in the cove, 
but with comparatively little success, 

The commander in chief having returned to Rio de 
Janeiro from the Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius, 
sent for me, and on the 20th I proceeded to him in the 
Adelaide, being at the time in very bad health. I was 
absent till the 30th, then returned in the Pigeon packet, 
and resumed my duties; and I should be glad could I 
add, under more comfortable feelings. During my ab- 
sence, although every exertion had been made, little 
treasure was found, but a considerable quantity of the 
ship’s equipment had been taken up. I had now to 
lament the loss, for the present, of two important aids in 
our work ; namely, Mr. Jones, the carpenter, and John 
Leary, the blacksmith, who were on board the ship very 
ill, and continued so for a considerable length of time. 

On the 31st I made my fifth shipment by the Pigeon 
packet, in value about sixty-five thousand dollars. 

During the month of December the number of sick 
amongst the officers and crew increased to an alarming 
extent, the complaints being of the same description as 
before specified, but of a very severe character; the 
cases, in the whole, amounting to the alarming number 
of forty. 

For some time past we had been taking up a con- 
siderable quantity of stores, such as ballast, shot, crow- 
bars, chain-plates, hammock-stancheons, copper and iron 
bolts, &c., which the removal of rocks, and of a great | 
quantity of rubbish, had left exposed; but no treasure 
was found at present. The weather had hitherto been 
of a nature not to admit of my venturing to send in the 
anchors and guns in such boats as we had, even if we 
had taken them up, without a much greater risk than 
their value would justify. 

The whole of the suspension-cable ‘gear having re- 
cently undergone a thorough examination, and having 
been regulated so as to bring the purchases immediately 
over one of the anchors, we were quite prepared for this 
work whenever a favourable opportunity should offer. 
The season of light winds had arrived;.the current, 
which caused us so much labour and anxiety in getting 
the boats through the gut, was consequently less rapid, 
and the unceasing heavy swell which had from the first 
so much incommoded us, and had been so dangerous to 
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the bell-men, might now be expected in a measure to 
subside. 

January.—On the 10th of January, 1832, the swell 
was very much less than heretofore, particularly the un- 
der draft ; the wind was very light off the land, and in 
fact every thing was favourable for the nature of the 
work ; I therefore on that day determined on commenc- 
ing it, and succeeded in taking up two bower-anchors, 
which were got safely into the harbour; one of them 
was landed by the derrick, but towards the evening the 
swell increased so much that we could not venture to 
place the boat between the detached rocks before 


spoken of, and consequently could not land the second, 
but it was placed near the other on the following 
morning. 


The enterprise, from beginning to end, was one of ex- 
pedients and contrivances, and on this occasion we were 
quite put to our shifts; for the launch was not equal to 
the reception of an anchor while the diving-bell was 
suspended to her; we therefore managed in this way,— 
as soon as the anchor was hove up by the cable-purchase 
high enough for the launch to be placed under it, the 
diving-bell was lowered into the large pinnace, the an- 
chor was then placed in the launch, the bell suspended 
to the cable, and the former boat was thus left availeble 
to tow the latter. On the Lith we took up two thirty- 
two pounder carronades, when our hoses became leaky, 
and we were obliged to cease working at an early hour 
in the afternoon, but they were repaired in the course of 
the night and following day. 

Although we occasionally had some heavy showers of 
rain, yet the intense heat caused such a great evaporation 
that our pool of water soun became very low, independ- 
ently of which, some animals, but of what description 
we never could discover, took the liberty of using it at 
night as a cold bath, so that we were in a measure de- 
prived of one of our greatest necessaries, in consequence 
of which some hands were employed in digging a small 
reservoir and cutting wood for the purpose of covering 
it over. On the 22d we made an attempt at the chain 
cables, but they were so entwined amongst the rocks, 
and entangled of themselves, that, after a most laborious 
day’s work in endeavouring to get them up entire, we 
failed. 
leaky ; in fact it was quite worn out by concussions 
against the rocks, and a new one was necessary, which 
I put in hand under [Heans, and on which neither he nor 
his party ever ceased working until it was finished, in 
thirty-six hours from its commencement; the construc- 
tion, however, was greatly facilitated by the tank being 
in a measure prepared, and the strengthening bars, slings, 
&c., of the old bell being available for the 
which was brought into operation on the 26th. This 
was the fifth diving-bell that we had constructed. 

In the evening of the 25th there was a good deal of 
distant lightning to the westward, which usually indi- 
cated a change, but the wind was so strong from the 
northeastward that it was impossible to get the launch 
into the harbour, and she was as on former occasions 
moored in the cove with a watch. The weather con- 
tinued in this state until early in the morming of the 
26th, when it became exceedingly threatening, and our 
exertions were suddenly called forth to save the launch. 
The wind fell light as it were in a moment, the sky be- 
came as quickly completely overcast, and thunder and 
lightning rapidly approached nearer and nearer. All 
hands were immediately called; the launch’s crew were 
sent over the cliffs to be conveyed to her by the dingy 
(which had been left in the cove for the purpose of com- 
munication), to cast off the warps and get up the moor- 
ings, while the other boats were manned with all speed, 
and proceeded to the cove to tow the launch in. By the 
time we got through the gut it was a perfect calm, and 
the night was so dismally dark, save during the flashes 
of lightning, that it was impossible to judge how near 
we were to the rocks, except by guessing at the dis- 
tance from the line of white surf just distinguishable 
through the deep gloom. We had not reached more 
than half way to the cove when a terrific storm burst 
over our heads; the thunder reverberated in echoing 
peals along the stupendous cliffs from one end of the 
island coast to the other, in a continuous roar like hun- 
dreds of cannon, and the vivid flashes of lightning fol- 
lowing in rapid succession affected the eye to such a 
degree that we could scarcely see where we were going, 
and caused the rocks to appear much nearer than they 
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really were, while every rising swell seemed threatening 
to cast us against them. ‘The whole circumstances, 
taking into consideration the perilous situation in which 
we were placed, rendered it the most awful and appalling 
night I ever experienced. Fortunately, however, we got 
the launch into the harbour by four o’clock, where we 
had scarcely reached before the wind blew very strong; 


this, however, was of short duration, and the storm | 


having subsided, we were again at work before noon. 


Finding it impossible to heave up the cables whole, I | 


was induced to adopt another plan, which was by un- 
shackling them at the bottom in lengths; but this was a 
most irksome job ; the forelocks and bolts had become so 


oxidised as to cause the bell-men great labour in remove | 


ing them, which was much increased by the extreme 
difliculty of using a large hammer in the confined space 


of the bell; still they succeeded, and by these means we 
were enabled to unrceve the lengths singly from the mass, | 
and they were thus recovered ; but the taking up of the | 


cables was decidedly, when the length of time it occu- 
pied is taken into consideration, the heaviest work in the 
whole undertaking, rendered the more so by the reduc- 
tion of our force through sickness, which put me under 
the necessity of leaving the Lightning with only six 
hands besides the sick and convalescent to take care of 
her; but by the end of the month I had the happiness 


of seeing a great improvement in the general health of 
both officers and crew, the number of cases being re- | 


duced to fifteen. 

February.—On the Sth of February the commander 
in chief arrived in bis majesty’s sloop Pylades; he came 
to the island two or three tines, and walked up to the 
cliffs, and also went to the cove and witnessed the opera- 
tion of taking up some chain cable. He sailed for Rio 
in the Adelaide on the 15th. 
two eighteen and one twelve-pounder long guns, which 


were carried to the harbour in the pinnace ard landed | 


by the derrick. 
Like all the other plans we had adopted, the harbour- 


derrick answered to admiration, but in landing one of | 


the guns, a rock on the side of the hill, to which a tackle 
was led, became detached, and, accompanied by numer- 
ous fragments, came rolling down amongst us, to the 
imminent danger of the whole party; but on this, as on 
many other similar occasions, being constantly on the 
look-out, we were fortunate, and escaped without loss of 


life, the only injury occurring from the accident being a | 


few cuts and bruises, 
The number of sick during the month of February 


continued to be comparatively small, and our general 


health to improve. 


March.—On the Ist of March I was deprived of the 
services of a most assiduous and able officer, Mr. Dabbs, 
who, although he had not been liable to the dangers in- 


cident to our laborious occupation, yet had with the rest | 


of us been subject to the same exposure and the other 
evils of residing on the island; and his unceasing atten- 
tion to the sick, which he carried to such an extent as 
on some occasions to visit them every hour by night and 
day, for the greater part of the time without an assistant, 


had brought on what was considered to be a complaint | 


of the heart, which induced him to apply for a survey 


on himself, and I accordingly sent him to Rio for that | 


purpose. 


We continued on all favourable occasions taking up | 
guns and other heavy articles, and by the 3d we had re- | 


covered twenty-seven guns, nearly the whole of the chain 
cables, and three bower-anchors, and continued recover- 
ing ballast, shot, and other stores. 
treasure was obtained by their removal, but not nearly 
so much as from the previous course of our work might 
reasonably have been expected ; still we persevered in 
our exertions with spirit; perseverance was our motto, 
and the same energy pervaded during our less profitable 
work as had existed during the greatest height of our 
guod fortune. There was, however, one spot in particu- 
lar in which I had great confidence of success. During 
the survey of Lieutenant Dechamps he observed a few 
dollars between the rocks where the capstan was lying; 
those rocks had been displaced, and some treasure dis- 
covered thereby ; four guns also were uncovered, which 
we had now obtained, and on the fourth of March the 
capstan was taken up; on that and the following day a 
quantity of rubbish was removed ; and on the 7th and 
Sth some more treasure was found in a part from which 


On the 16th we took up | 
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| we had removed several other guns; the place from 
which the capstan was taken was quite cleared, and here 
I had determined to have a thorough examination by 
digging, feeling assured that the excavating of this part 
would produce all the treasure that could be obtained ; 
and as nearly all the public stores which had been seen 
were recovered, our labours were drawing to a close ; but 
while I was enjoying the pleasing anticipation of a speedy 
and successful termination to the enterprise, on the 6th 
I was surprised by the arrival of his majesty’s sloop Al- 
gerine, with orders from the commander in chief to me 
to resign the charge to Commander the Hon. J. F. F. de 
Rous, of that sloop. It appears that the admiralty had 
been led to think that no more property could be rescued, 
ad therefore ordered my removal. I could not but feel 
this a most mortifying circumstance. I had been the 
only person who had come forward to attempt the re- 
covery of the large property which was considered to be 
irretrievably lost ; I had devised the whole of the methods 
by which a very large portion of it was recovered, and 
in giving effect to them I had endured peril, sickness, 
toil, and privation, during a period of more than a year, 
to the injury of my constitution ; and the work was now 
reduced to a mere plaything compared with what it had 
been, and yet I was not allowed to put the finishing hand 
to it. Notwithstanding this, the deep interest I felt in 
the undertaking remained unabated, and I was deter- 
mined that nothing should be wanting on my part to 
|} ensure a successful termination to it. On the 7th I 
ordered the necessary survey on the stores previous to 
| their being turned over to the charge of other hands; 
| and while the proper officers were performing this duty, 
I took Commander de Roos to examine the air-pumps 
and hoses, store-houses and stores, and on the cliffs, to 
inspect the various fastenings and machinery, and afford 
him every minute verbal explanation and information 
respecting the operations that he should consider would 
| be advantageous to him, and offered him the perusal of 
| my log-book, that he might abstract from it any thing 
that he might think useful, in fact, to make him thorough- 
ly acquainted with the whole establishment. Fortu- 
nately the 8th was a very favourable day for pursuing 
our operations in the cove; I therefore ordered Com- 
mander de Roos to aitend there with his officers and men 
to witness the mode of working the bell, and receive 
various instructions thereon; this was repeated on the 
9th ; and being most anxious that there should not be 
| any information wanted as to the situation of stores and 
' treasure stil! remaining unrecovered in the cove, although 
I was in a very ill state of health at the time, I took a 
| bell-man with me and descended to take a thorough 
| survey of the bottom. Immediately on reaching it we 
_ proceeded to the place from which the capstan, rocks, 
and guns, as before mentioned, had been removed; here 
| we commenced digging, and very soon found a great 
| quantity of treasure ; in fact, in a space of several square 
| feet there was a large mass of it, deeper than, by loosen- 
ing it, I could work my arm down into. After having 
sent up several bucketfuls of it I proceeded with my 
survey. With a feeling which I thought would be pro- 
| perly appreciated by a brother officer, I did not continue 
to take up this treasure, which I was quite at liberty to 
have done if I had chosen, but left it for the benefit of 
our successors, observing at the time that “ the world 
| should not say that I had left them nothing to do but 
the labour of removing rocks and rubbish.” The sur- 
| vey being completed, I devoted the remainder of the day 
| to a personal scrutinising examination of every bolt, 
| capstan, and crab, bollard and other fastening, and in 
short every part of the apparatus, to satisfy myself that 
| they were secure and in good repair. I selected twenty of 
my most useful men, discharged them as lent to the Alge- 
rine, and drew up the following letter of instructions, 
which I delivered to Commander de Roos on the suc- 
ceeding morning, and then resigned the enterprise to his 
charge and direction. 


His Majesty's Sloop Lightning, Cape Frio, 
10th March, 1832. 

Sir—Pursuant to orders from the commander in chief, 
that I should deliver to you a written account of the 
state of the enterprise carrying on here, I am to call 
your attention to the following remarks. 

It is necessary to a clear understanding of the cove, 
and the position of the various stores and treasure still 
remaining at the bottom of it, to have some point from 





which all directions should diverge, and I therefore Con 
sider the stage which is attached to the suspension cable 
to be the most appropriate for that purpose. Immediate] 
under, and for a considerable space on the southeast, 
southwest, and northwest sides of it, there are quantities 
of shot, ballast, and various other articles of ship’s equip- 
ment; also many copper bolts strewed about, much of 
which is recoverable, although a part is so jammed be. 
tween, and partly covered with huge rocks, that perhaps 
any attempt to take them up would be unavailing, Qp 
the southeast side, and lying in nearly a direct line to. 
wards the cliff, is about twenty-five feet of the kelsop 
near to which, and on the sea-side, is a part of the bower 
chain-cable, which extends thence in a nearly direct line 
with the southeast side of the cove towards the outer 
point ; it is much entangled amongst the rocks, and sup. 
posed to be attached to an anchor at the outer end. The 
chain-cable to which the net was attached lies across 
about the centre of the cove. At about twenty feet from 
the western corner are two long guns and a carronade, 
These are all that are known of at present, and I am 
disposed to think that but few more are recoverable, 
The amount of treasure stated to have been in the Thetis 
when lost, is 810,000 dollars, of which I have, as near as 
I can calculate, taken up 586,000; there therefore 1¢. 
main still 224,000, a considerable part of which, I think, 
may be found in the spot we worked in yesterday ; for 
I felt much, and have no doubt there is a great deal more 
within a space of sixty feet square, taking the northwest 
side of the stage for the southeast side of such square, 

The feature of the bottom of the cove is very irregu- 
lar, being strewed with rocks from a small to a very 
large size, some of which I judge it necessary to move, 
and for which purpose you will find the lewis and pur- 
chase the most available means. After the conversation 
we had together, and the verbal explanations I have 
given you on the subject, I know of nothing more that 
I can say for your guidance ; but should any thing oc- 
cur to you which will further assist you, I shall be happy 
to attend to it at your suggestion. 

With the most sincere wishes that you may bring to 
a termination this great undertaking with as much suc- 
cess and as little casualty as it has been commenced and 
conducted up to the present time, 

I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Tuomas Dickinson (b), Commander. 
The Hon. J. F. F. de Roos, 

Commander H. M. sloop Algerine. 


P. S. I think it necessary for the satisfaction of the 
renter of the island, that three of the best huts which I 
have built should be left standing when you quit the 
place. 


The suspension cable and all its gear had lately un- 
dergone a thorough examination and refit, and was in 
an excellent state ; all the boats were in good repair, the 
diving-bells were nearly new, and there were three air 
pumps, which with the air-hoses had recently been put 
in good condition. Thousands of tons of rock had been 
excavated from the cliffs; and roads and platforms 
formed, affording facility for working the machinery, and 
innumerable bolts and other fastenings had been placed 
in every situation requisite for carrying on the work. 
Hundreds of tons of rocks, some of them of large mag- 
nitude, which presented serious impediments, had been 
removed at the bottom, and rendered the working of the 
bell infinitely less dangerous than before, and a system 
of operations was matured which the experience of more 
than a year proved to be the best, and indeed the only 
effectual one that could be pursued, and which was at- 
tended with unexampled success; and the most favour- 
able period of the year for continuing the work was 
commenced. 

With all this information, and all these means ready 
provided, together with the additional advantage of 
twenty excellent men who had, under my directions, 
been trained to the use of them, I could not but feel that, 
if the same course was persevered in, a successful con- 
clusion to the enterprise must be the result. Still I de- 
termined on remaining in the harbour for three days, in 
order to afford any further information or instructions 
that might be required, and to be assured that every 
thing was going on well. Immediately on Commander 
de Roos assuming the direction, his party commenced 
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ON THE WRECK OF THE THETIS. 








survey, and continued during our sojourn in the harbour 
to take up thence the value of about ten thousand dol- 
lars a day, and on the return of my people I had the 
gratification of knowing that my anticipations were real- 
ised, for they informed me that nearly the whole of 
the treasure they recovered subsequently to my quitting 
was taken from this spot. On the lith I received a 
jetter as follows from Commander de Roos. 


His Majesty's Sloop Algerine, Cape Frio, 
11th March, 1832. 


Sir—I beg to avail myself of the offer contained in 
your letter of yesterday, to attend to any suggestion or 
enquiry which may occur to me in furtherance of the 
important service on which I have the honour to be em- 

loyed. 
. el to request that you will be good enough to fur- 
nish me with any plan or plans of the cove, which you 
or any of your officers may possess, pointing out such 
rts as have been worked by you, and the spots where 
the most valuable of his majesty’s stores and other pro- 
perty may be supposed to remain. 

I shall be obliged to you for an abstract from your 
journal of the wind, weather, and swell in the cove, in 
the months of March, April, May, June, and July last. 

I shall also thank you to inform me of the name and 
residence of the renter of the island; and if any terms 
have been entered into between yourself and that indi- 
vidual. 

I thank you for the kind wishes expressed at the end 
of your letter ; I already feel much pleased with my pre- 
sent success, and I am very sanguine for the future. 

I have the honour to remain, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

J. Frepx. F. De Roos, Commander. 
To Commander Thomas Dickinson, 
H. M.S. Lightning. 


To this I replied on the 12th:— 


Sir—I have received your letter of yesterday, and am 
most willing to afford you any further information and 
assistance in my power; but it appears strange to me, 
after the clear description of the cove which I have 
given you, both verbally and written, that you should 
still feel at a loss as to the situation of his majesty’s 
stores, and other property which still remain in it. 

In a state of health very ill adapted to such an under- 
taking, I descended in the diving-bell, and surveyed the 
bottom, expressly for your information, and in order to 
resign to you the direction of the enterprise under as 
advantageous terms as I possibly could, the result of 
that survey, as well as information derived from the bell- 
men, is contained in my letter of the 10th instant, and 
my having placed you in the situation I did, whence 
you might immediately proceed to the recovery of a 
large part of the treasure as well as stores, is one proof 
that the instructions and description I have given you 
thereon are sufficient for your guidance. With respect 
to the abstract you wish for, I am surprised that you did 
not avail yourself of my offer of my log, from which you 
might have abstracted any thing you pleased; but I do 
not think any information you might have derived there- 
from, as to wind and weather, would be of any use, they 
are so uncertain—and I would therefore recommend you 
to guide your management by an unceasingly anxious 
watchfulness: this has been my system. However, by 
a reference, I find that the northeasterly and easterly 
winds (which are those during which I have been most 
able to work the bell) have blown as follows: in March 
seven, April seventeen, May seventeen, June twenty, 
and July sixteen days, in 1831. But I wish to impress 
on your mind, not to take this as a rule for the present 
year. The renter (arrematante) of the island resides 
atthe village of Praya de Anjou; his name is Miguel 
Borges. I have never seen him but once, and then for 
avery short time. I have made enquiry, and believe he 
is perfectly satisfied, up to the present time. He bears a 

very bad character; and I should therefore advise, that 
whatever you may have to do with him, should be 
through the medium of the juiz de pas (magistrate) of 
the district. 
I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Tuomas Dicx1nson (b), Commander. 
To Commander the Hon. J. F. F. De Roos, 


Feeling that nothing more could possibly be wanting 
from me, I sailed on the 13th for Rio, and arrived there 
on the 14th—myself, officers, and crew, having suffered 
very much in health, many with shattered constitutions ; 
and poor Delafons fell a victim to this most severe ser- 
vice. That excellent and amiable young man died at 
the instant of letting go the anchor, as if it had been 
the signal for his departure from the world. On my 
return from Rio, in December, I found him in a very 
weak state, from excess of fatigue, and repeatedly urged 
him to go on board to recruit his health ; but he evidently 
expected promotion would accrue to him from his exer- 
tions in so arduous, hazardous, and important a service, 
and always replied that he hoped I would not insist on 
his quitting his duty at the island, as he felt that his 
situation of first lieutenant called on him to bear a con- 
spicuous part, and he should soon be better. ‘To this 
wish, so zealously and urgently expressed, | for some 


declining, ordered the surgeon to take him off to the 
Lightning—whence he never was removed, until taken 
to his grave, attended by the officers of the squadron, 
and buried with the usual honours. 

On the 23d, I made my sixth and last shipment, by 
his. majesty’s ship Maidstone, of the value of about 
sixty-four thousand dollars, making in the whole, five 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand eight hundred and 


sunk. We also recovered a large quantity of govern- 
ment stores, of the value of about two thousand pounds 
sterling. 

Any officer of right feeling will readily acknowledge 
that there cannot be a more agreeable act of a superior 
than that of setting forth the meritorious conduct of 
those serving under him; and on this point I had an 
ample field for gratification. But I felt that the magni- 
tude of the enterprise, the numerous difficulties encoun- 
tered and overcome during the space of fourteen months, 
presented so many instances of collective and individual 
merit, that 1 could not compass them in the space of an 
ordinary public letter sufficiently to do justice to my 
officers and crew. And being most anxious that their 
deserts should be known, where I did not doubt but they 


our operations, and delivered it, accompanied by a letter, 
to the commander in chief, to be forwarded by him for 
the information of my lords commissioners of the admi- 


the whole of the circumstances. This was an agreeable 
public duty. Nor can I here resist the pleasure of bear- 
ing testimony to the praiseworthy conduct of those per- 


singular service was achieved; which, notwithstanding 
the general impression of its hopelessness, they entered 
upon in a spirit of undauntedness, which, throughout 
the whole period of its continuance, never forsook them, 
and at all times exhibited a resolution to contend against 
obstacles which threatened difficulty and duration, and 
required great labour and perseverance to surmount— 
they underwent the severest toil, fatigue, and disease, 
with invincible patience, and unwearied fortitude. And 
during the whole protracted period of such « complica- 
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tion of disasters and constant privation to which they 
were exposed, they demonstrated that intrinsic firmness 


which was requisite for the consummation of so hazard- | 


ous and laborious an undertaking ; throughout the whole 
signalising that intrepidity of character for which the 
naval profession has at all times been renowned. 


[Mote by the Editor of Waldie’s §. C. L.—Captain 
Dickinson at this place refers to an appendix, for an ac- 
count of the treasure, as recovered by him daily, at Cape 
Frio, between the 3lst of March, 1831, and the 9th of 
March, 1832, a period of nearly a whole year. This 
appendix forms a large tabular view of the daily receipts, 
which, as it would scarcely interest the reader, we have 
taken the liberty of omitting. It is pleasing, however, 
to contemplate the summing up of the table, and to know 
that this meritorious officer recovered no less a sum than 
Five hundred and eighty-eight thousand eight hundred 
and one dollars.) 


In this narrative, I have, perhaps inadequately, but at 


time conceded; but at length, seeing that he was fast | 


one, and the Algerine subsequently recovered about | 
one hundred and sixty-one thousand five hundred— | 
making about fifteen sixteenths of the whole property | 


would be appreciated, I drew up a concise narrative of | 


ralty, in order that they might be made acquainted with | 


sons by whose extraordinary and united efforts this most | 


| circumstances under, and the means by which, it was 
| accomplished; and thereby shown how great results 
| may be attained by the well directed and united efforts 
|of asmall body of men. So far my task has been an 
agreeable one, and here would have terminated, were it 
| not that there remains a duty to myself, from the per- 
ES of which, however unpleasant, I shall not 
| 


flinch, until I have made it clear to the members of my 
profession and the public, that I am fully entitled to the 
merit I have assumed, as the originator and contriver of 
the enterprise, and that I, and no other person, was enti- 
tled to that character; nor until I have removed an im- 
| pression, which I fear exists in the minds of some of my 
| brother officers who have not made themselves suffi- 
| ciently acquainted with the subject, that I could have 
prevented the vexatious, tedious, and expensive litigation 
| in which the salvors were involved. In handling this 
| subject, I hope not to be considered as being solcly actu- 
| ated by an angry spirit—my great object being, by a fair 
| statement of facts, and references to documents, to de- 
| fend myself from the charge of litigious feeling, and to 
| prove that I was justified in taking the position, since 
| legally confirmed. 

With this view, I, in the first place, assert that salvage 
is a reward for personal services exerted in the rescve or 
recovery of property ; and secondly, that salvage service 
differs from the ordinary services of naval co-operation, 
such, for instance, as joint capture, where the mere being 
in sight entitles a vessel so situated to share with the 
actual captor: for, “in respect of salvage services, 
| there is not known in Jaw any such principle as con- 
structive assistance; but the principle adopted by the 
admiralty court, in awarding salvage, has heretofore 
been uniformly in proportion to the fatigue, anxiety, de- 
termination to encounter danger, spirit of adventure, 
skill, and dexterity, and especially danger and hazard of 
life exercised and incurred by actual salvors, and no 
others.”” Now this being the nature of salvage, as I was 
advised, could I, without depreciating the services of my 
| officers and crew, no less than my own, consider myself 

in any other light than as the principal salvor? a title 
so indisputable that I surely cannot, by the most unpro- 
| fessional of my readers, be accused of presumption in 
assuming it, particularly when that title has been since 
confirmed by two solemn decisions: still it was denied 
me—and, to my surprise, I found a competitor, not 
merely for the honour, but for the reward. 

Immediately on our first success in the recovery of the 
treasure, I received a letter from Messrs. Samue!, Phil- 
lips & Co., of Rio de Janeiro, of whom I had some 
previous knowledge, offering to become my agents; and 
shortly afterwards one of the firm came to Cape Frio on 
| the subject. It appearing to me to be necessary that 
there should be appointed, on behalf of the salvors, some 
| competent person at Rio, for the purpose of effecting 
| insurances on the transmission to England, of the pro- 
perty saved, and for general objects, we were induced to 
appoint Messrs. Samuel, Phillips & Co., as our agents 
at Rio, with directions to communicate and act with our 
general prize agent, Joshua Woodhead, Esq., of London. 
The first proposition of the firm was, that the property 
saved should be sent to Rio, and thence forwarded by 
them to England: and in the next place, that their cor- 
respondents in London should be empowered to act there 
on our behalf; both of which proposals met with a posi- 
tive refusal—it being my determination, that for my 
own justification, and for the security, no less of the 
owners of the property, (whether the crown or un- 
derwriters,) than of the salvors generally, no part of 
the treasure saved should be allowed to enter the bands 
of third persons, but be shipped from the place of reco- 
| very, so far as circumstances might allow, direct to the 
| Bank of England. ‘These points being settled, we cal- 
| culated on the services of Messrs. Samuel, Phillips & 
| Co., and for a short period; not doubting their utility, 
| (especially as we were apprised, by a letter from them, 
| of the 4th of May, 1831, that the business of effecting 


| the insurances had been commenced, in compliance with 
| my wishes,) I from time to time furnished them with the 
| particulars of our services. 
| the hope that they, or our general agent, Mr. Woodhead, 


Then, indulging myself in 


might find opportunities of discovering the owners of the 
property, and of entering into some arrangements for 
the settlement of the salvage; not foreseeing the com- 
plication of interests and circumstances which afterwards 


least faithfully, set forth the nature of the service, the rendered legal proceedings unavoidable. My first ground 
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of complaint against Messrs. Samuel & Co., arose, on 


finding that, instead of effecting insurances through Mr. 
Woodhead, they had, contrary to my express directions, 


transferred the business into the hands of their firm in | 


London. ‘This was followed by a total absencé of in- 


formation as to their proceedings on our behalf. 


my disapprobation. 


According to my own notion, and the tenour of my in- | 


structions, the enterprise had been undertaken as a mat- 
ter of public service, and apparently it so continued to 
be considered at head quarters, at least during the un- 


profitable services of February and March. Our subse- 


quent success I need not repeat, and here only refer to 
By a letter from the | 
admiral, bearing date 29th May, 1831, and which was 
subsequently brought into court by his legal advisers, I | 


it to introduce the following fact. 


was informed that he had appointed Messrs. Samuel & 
Co. to be his agents, and desiring me to understand that 
the salvage had been originated by him on “ private ac- 


count,” and directing me to apply to those gentlemen | 


“for such assistance of men or materials as might be 
deemed advisable for the complete accomplishment of 
] I 


the work.” I simultaneously received a letter from these | 
agents of the admiral, in which they stated, “ We shall | 
attend to your wish, and not pay bills without your | 
orders, having received the commander in chief’s direc- | 
This of course applies in his ab- 


tions to that effect. 
al 


sence only, and relates solely to the part in which you 


are responsible, whichis only for what you sign; the 
‘th us, as agents to the owners and un- | 


rest remains wi 


derwriters at Lloyd's, as before explained in his ab- 


sence.” If my confidence in Messrs. Samuel & Co. | 


had been previously shaken, this correspondence justified 
my doubting how far the interests of the salvors were 
likely to be served by them; for it was now but too evi- 
dent that they were attempting to act in the triple capa- 


city of agents to the salvors, of agents to the admiral, | 
| have deprived me of it, the settlement of this, which 


and as agents also to the underwriters—the latter wholly 
incompatible with their duty, no less to the first than 

to the second named party; not to mention the know- | 
ledge, which in all probability they then possessed, of | 
the admiral’s intention to claim and contest his prece- 
dence as principal salvor. On the 21st of July, I again 
expostulated with Samuel & Co., and again received | 
an unsatisfactory reply ; and, asa climax, on arriving at 

Rio, in July, (the admiral having sailed early in the | 
month for the Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius,) 

I found that Messrs. Samuel & Co., presuming on a | 
letter addressed to them by the admiral, on the 18th of 
May, 1831, had the audacity to assume an authority 

over me and my ship, declaring that both I and my ship | 
had been placed under their. control; and, moreover, re- | 
fused to furnish me with the copies of the policies of | 
insurance, which they had already advised me had been | 
effected by my order. It cannot be surprising that all | 
further connection with the firm of Messrs. Samuel & | 
Co. was at once broken off—and having given them due | 
notice of our determination, our London agent, Mr. | 
W oodhead, was furnished with a detail of circumstances, | 
and instructed to counteract what was anticipated might 
be the adverse measures of Samuel & Co., or their 
correspondents ; and in which foresight I had reason to 
be satisfied. 

It was early in August, 1831, that the first shipment 
of the treasure recovered by the officers and crew of the 
Lightning arrived in England; and upon its arrest for 
the crown, as property found derelict, Mr. Woodhead 
caused an appearance to be entered in the court of ad- 
miralty, on our behalf, by our proctor, Mr. Poynter, who 
alleged us to be the salvors, and prayed a reward. This | 
appearance took place on the 13th of August. On the 
18th, at the instance of the London firm of Messrs. 
Samuels, an appearance was entered for Rear-Admiral 
Sir T. Baker, who was alleged to be “a salvor.” Thus 
matters stood until the 23d of September, when the 
same firm directed a second appearance to be given for 
us, and which was accordingly entered by the proctor of 
the admiral. An expostulation was made, as well by 
Mr. Woodhead, our agent, as by our proctor, against so 
unprecedented and unauthorised a procedure, which the 
London firm justified by asserting themselves to be our 
agents, denying the right of Mr. Woodhead, and, by in- 


Other 
circumstances led me to doubt of their zeal for our in- | 
terest; and on the 23d of June, I found myself under 
the necessity of addressing them 2 letter, expressive of | 
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withholding from him our power of attorney, which in 
confidence had been placed in the hands of the firm at 
Rio, to be transmitted to him. I have been necessarily 
led to dwell on these dates and circumstances, in order 
to show the perplexing situation in which I and my 
agent were placed at the outset, and which was the cause 
of much unnecessary litigation, in order to obtain the 
annulment of the appearance which had been so artfully 
entered for us, by the London firm of Samuel & Co., 
| and no doubt intended to prevent Mr.“Woodhead from 
protecting our interests, 

It was not until the 2lst of January, 1832, that the 
court annulled the appearance which had been entered 
| for us by the admiral’s agents, upon which occasion the 
| judge directed that the proceedings to be had on behalf 
of the salvors were to be conducted by Mr. Poynter, our 
proctor, This order having deprived the admiral’s 
agents of the power of taking the lead under the pre- 
tended title of agents to the Lightning, mark their con- 
| duct: on the 23d of February, they take a new ground ; 

an appearance is given for the admiral, alleging him to 
| be “ principal salvor.” This measure opened a second 
question for litigation, and which was unavoidable, inas- 
| much as it was well known to my legal advisers that at 


| least up to that period the admiral had never been near 


Cape Frio, from the commencement of our services there. 
Under such circumstances, then, can I, or those to whom 
the interests of myself and people were intrusted, be 
blamed for denying the right of the admiral to any such 
a title? Moreover, the admission of it would not merely 
have been playing the game of the underwriters, to which 
I shall have occasion to refer, but would inevitably have 
reduced the expected pecuniary reward of the hard ser- 
vices of the salvors, and (what would have affected me 
much more) no less the merit of the undertaking—a 
concession to which no person of spirit could possibly 
submit. My agent therefore most properly resisted so 
serious an encroachment, by all legal means; and al- 


| though ultimately successful in maintaining my rightful 


position, and overthrowing the pretension which would 


apparently involved little more than a preliminary ques- 
tion, led in fact to much protracted litigation, and gave 
the underwriters a manifest advantage over the salvors 


| generally : an advantage which unquestionably had the 
| effect, both in the court of admiralty and in the court 


of appeal, of reducing the quantum of reward to which 
they were entitled. This part of the subject I cannot 
quit, without lamenting that the question as to the admi- 
ral’s rights had not been conducted on his part by the 
gentleman who I believe is his ordinary prize agent, 
rather than by a mercantile firm and its solicitor; for I 
feel thoroughly persuaded that, with the knowledge of 
the service, and the right feeling which that gentleman 
possesses, the question, under his management, might 
have been more readily and candidly brought to an 
issue. 

It cannot be disputed that the services detailed in my 
narrative had entitled the salvors of so large a property 
to very considerable reward; and it was but natural to 
expect from those to whom that property was restored a 
corresponding liberality. This I had never doubted. On 


| the contrary, feeling fully assured of it, I constantly 


cheered my people in the most hazardous and trying 
situations, by setting before them the prospect of the 
reward which was to crown their labours, and was in 
some measure thereby enabled to excite them to unusual 
perseverance in their more than arduous exertions. The 
principal part of the bullion and specie having been in- 
sured at Lloyd’s, the underwriters had an apparent 
interest in it, from the moment the Thetis was lost, and 
upon the news of that disaster arriving in England, an 
“especial committee was appointed to manage the in- 
terests of that body,’’ and was composed of the following 
persons: Robert Dewar (chairman), John Peter Rosch, 
William Leathley, Charles Richard Harford, and David 
Carruthers, merchants. After proof had been given of 
the ownership of the property saved, the crown-officers 
withdrew their claim, and it was restored in due course 
to the representatives of the owners, upon their first 
paying salvage. And having arrived at that stage of the 
proceedings, Mr, Woodhead expressed a desire to come 
to such an arrangement with the committee in respect to 
the salvage, as would have been alike just to the salvors 
and creditable to those who so greatly benefited by their 





ference, the legality of his acts—and at the same time 


exertions. This, had no other impediment intervened, 





was prevented by the interference of the admiral’s agents 
who had already, as it would appear, been Negotiating 
as for the principal salvor ; and had, no doubt, long be. 
fore impressed the committee (an impression most wil. 
lingly taken, as it was for their manifest interest so ty 
do) with the belief that the admiral was so to be cop. 
sidered, and as such alone to be negotiated with—which 
will appear from the following facts, It appears that 

shortly after the commencement of my enterprise, a pa 
respondence was opened by the admiral with the especia| 

committee of Lloyd’s, the nature of which was unknown 

tome. I knew, from a rumour only, that a vote of 
thanks had been forwarded to the admiral, as early as the 
5th of April, 1831—a fact which appears from a letter 
of his, addressed to Mr. Dewar, dated on the 7th of June, 
1831, and filed in the court on behalf of the under. 
writers. True it is, that, although my name was hardly 
mentioned in the admiral’s published communication to 
Lloyd’s, I still think it scarcely possible to doubt of his 
having in some other parts of his correspondence ac. 
quainted the underwriters of the real origin of the enter. 
prise, from which the committee might have been made 
sufficiently aware that the means by which their property 
was rescued had been invented by me, and put into 
operation under my immediate directions. Be this as it 
may, no sooner was the title of principal salvor assumed 
in court, on behalf of the admiral, than the representa. 
tives of Lloyd’s re-echoed it; and in all the subsequent 
proceedings, although the judge had expressly, at the 
adjudication of the preliminary point, as to who was to 
be considered as the true representative of the actual 
salvors, decided that our agent and proctor were these 
persons—still, the legal advisers of Lioyd’s adopted a 
course of conduct in those proceedings, not blamable, 
perhaps, with reference to the pecuniary interests of the 
underwriters, but certainly reprehensible, when viewed 
in relation to a candid consideration of the main ques- 
tion, which was simply that of a fair remuneration for 
services rendered. And, of this conduct I consider my- 
self the more entitled to complain, because, no sooner 
had the very extraordivary intervention for the admiral 
taken place, than Mr. Poynter, perceiving the injury 
which must inevitably be done to the general interests 
of the salvors, by any conflicting statements, as of ser- 
vices, and which obviously would weaken the merits of 
the salvage, proposed to the legal advisers of the under- 
writers, to allow the mais question between salvors and 
owners, of remuneration generally, to be first settled, 
and leave the distinct question, as of appropriations of 
the reward between the parties claiming to be entitled 
as salvors, to a separate decision. But this proposition 
was rejected; and the underwriters have- therefore no 
right to complain of having been mixed up with any 
extraneous question, since it was in effect their own 
option. It was a course advisedly adopted by them, and 
by which they no doubt have largely profited, inasmuch 
as the value of the salvage service was materially af- 
fected, to the prejudice of the actual salvors, by the con- 
flicting question of the admiral’s claim to the chief merit 
of the enterprise. 

Much as I may have wished that legal proceedings 
could have been altogether avoided, and which I certainly 
at first thought was possible, I am now convinced of the 
contrary, and cannot but concur in the advice originally 
given me, that the salvors could not securely discharge 
themselves of the treasure without the sanction of a 
court of competent jurisdiction: at the same time, the 
proceedings merely necessary for such a purpose would 
have been little more than formal, and when the court 
had pointed out the true owners of the property, those 
owners might, one would think, have been readily dealt 
with in respect of the quantum of the reward. Passing 
over here, as I sincerely wish I could altogether have 
done, the unfortunate collision (so injurious to our gene- 
ral interests, and mine individually in particular) with 
the admiral, which encumbered and mystified the pro- 
ceedings, I proceed to show how impossible it would 
have been to have avoided litigation with the under- 
writers,—those very underwriters whose complaint it is 
that they have suffered by my litigious disposition, and 
who boast of liberality and straight-forward dealing. 

The statement of our services up to my latest com- 
munication with England having been filed by our proc- 
tor, he prayed the court to pronounce for an adequate 
reward ; and what was the answer of the underwriters ? 
Did they deny the facts? No, not one fact was denied, 





